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The Copper Strike 


The President’s Telegram Requesting Company 
and Union Representatives To Resume Collective 
Bargaining Negotiations at the White House. 
March 1, 1968 


The copper strike is now in its 231st day. The parties 
remain divided on major issues. There is no foreseeable 
prospect that the parties, if left to themselves, will resolve 
this dispute in the near future. 

The shortage of copper resulting from the strike is 
having a substantial impact upon the economy of the 
nation and the balance of payments, and it has grave 
implications for our defense effort. It is also having a 
devastating effect upon the participants in the dispute 
and the several states directly involved. Therefore, the 
public has a vital interest in the immediate resolution 
of this dispute. 

Because of that public interest, on January 24, 1968, 
the Secretaries of Commerce and Labor appointed a 
mediation panel of the most eminent impartial labor re- 
lations experts, consisting of Professor George Taylor, 
Chairman, Monsignor George Higgins, and Mr. George 
Reedy. That panel held several days of hearings, public 
and private, and on February 17, 1968, issued suggested 
guidelines to the parties on procedural issues in the dis- 
pute. Regrettably, these have not been put into effect by 
the parties. 

In my judgment, the national interest requires further 
and immediate governmental effort to resolve the copper 
strike. To that end, I am requesting that you meet with 
me together with representatives of all major copper com- 
panies and union representatives of the striking employees 
at the White House on Monday, March 4, at 4:00 p.m. 
I am requesting you to resume collective bargaining ne- 
gotiations on an around the clock basis with the assistance 
of the Secretaries of Defense, Labor, and Commerce and 
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the members of the mediation panel. The well considered 
guidelines proposed by the panel should be of material 
help in the intensified negotiations to bring about an im- 
mediate settlement of the strike. The national interest 
requires that the parties, with the assistance I am provid- 
ing, agree to contract terms which will end the strike. Iam 
confident that in light of the urgency of the situation, all 


concerned will respond to my request in the interest of our 
nation. 


NOTE: The text of the telegram was also made public in Houston, 
Texas in the form of a “statement by the President.” 


NASA Manned Spacecraft Center 


The President’s Remarks at the Center in Houston, 
Texas. March 1, 1968 


Mr. Webb, Dr. Gilruth, distinguished officials of the 
Manned Spacecraft Center, Dr. Seitz, the President of 
the National Academy of Sciences, who honors us today 
with his presence, Dr. Charles Draper, the Director of 
Instrumentation at the Laboratory at MIT, ladies and 
gentlemen: 


This is my first visit here to this Center in several months. 
I want to assure all of you, though, that Jim Webb keeps 
me fully informed about your progress and about your 
problems and about your needs. And I might say he is 
never bashful about mentioning money. 


I have great faith in Jim Webb and Dr. Gilruth and 
their associates, and you. I believe what they tell me. But 
every now and then I just like to come down here and see 
for myself. That is one reason that I shall spend 2 hours 
here this afternoon. 


Since we arrived, we have been excited at seeing the 
lunar sample receiving laboratory, the centrifuge trainer, 
the docking simulator trainer, and now we have a chance 


to see all of you. That is what is most important, because 
you are what makes this go. 
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We want you to know that we in Washington who are 
trying to lead this country in this great effort really care 
about you and about what you are doing. 

I have spent almost 38 years in the Nation’s Capital. 
In all of that period of time, I have voted for thousands 
of bills and I have written a few. But the one legislative 
enactment that I suppose I am proudest of is the bill that 
I wrote and introduced that made possible NASA, that 
brought into existence this great facility and others in the 
program throughout this Nation. 

Your inventiveness and your own high standards are 
raising American industry to ever higher levels of tech- 
nological perfection. Our store of knowledge has grown 
richer with the success of our Ranger and our Surveyor 
and our Orbiter spacecraft. 

I rode down here this afternoon with two distinguished 
scientists—Dr. Seitz, the President of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, and Dr. Draper of MIT. We talked 
about some of the things that you can expect the world 
to give all of us in just a few years. 

Today, I want to review for you some of those things 
we talked about coming down here this afternoon. 

I predict that 10 years from now some other President 
will come here someday, and stand where I am, and con- 
gratulate the people of this Center—some of you may still 
be around—for your amazing achievements. 

He will see them at work in a giant station in space. 
He will see them at work assessing the exact status and 
the value of wheat and rice as they are growing all over 
this earth. 

He will see them predicting with phenomenal accuracy 
the amount of water that is available to each farmer for 
growing next year’s crops. 

He will see them controlling thousands of peaceful air 
and space vehicles that are at work for mankind in all 
the regions of the earth. 


He will see them developing a worldwide overview of 
all of our great cities, an overview that can be used by 
scientists and engineers to guide new economic and politi- 
cal institutions in every region of this earth. 

Political scientists and social scientists—as well as phys- 
ical scientists, engineers, and administrators—will then 
know, because of the work at this Center, more than our 
generation can ever know about the causes of pollution, 
about the use of recreational areas, about all the knowl- 
edge that mankind needs if we are to continue our steady 
advance toward a great destiny. 

Messages and pictures coming into this Center will 
show the President standing here 10 years from today 
what the astronomers are observing from the back side of 
the moon. It will show him what machines are doing for 
mankind on our sister planets of Venus and Mars. It will 
show him what massive energy from an eruption on the 


sun is starting on its journey to affect human beings all 
over this planet Earth. 
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Isn’t that exciting? Isn’t that worthwhile? Aren’t you 
proud to be a part of a great effort that is going to produce 
this in order to better all humanity? 

We have invested billions of dollars during the past 10 
years in our efforts in space, in order to bring about in the 
next 10 years the dream that I have just told you about. 
But the true value to our Nation of this investment and 
of all the work that we are doing here today is really be- 
yond calculation. I am certain that as future generations 
look back on our incredible decade, they will be unani- 
mous in their belief that the treasure that we have dedi- 
cated to sending man to explore the stars was the most 
significant and important investment ever made by any 
people. 

You will have to go through some heartbreaks and 
some headaches. And there will be little men with poison 
pens, without vision, who will seek to scrub your great 
efforts. But they will not prevail. We may have to reduce 
some of the plans that we have, but we will not forget you. 
We will not stop our work. We will proceed. 

Two months ago, when I visited your colleagues in 
New Orleans, I said this: 

“We are all the descendants of those voyagers who 
found and settled the New World. 

“Today we stand here at the gateway to another and 
a more glorious New World. 

“We will not surrender our station. We will not aban- 
don our dream. We will never evacuate the frontiers of 
space to any other nation.” 

I repeat that pledge and I repeat that purpose to you 
and to the Nation here today. 

We are very close to a landing on the moon. Our space 
programs for the decade of the sixties are drawing to a 
close. Yet a mighty intellectual and technological effort, 
such as you are engaged in here, cannot just be turned 
on and off. We all must pull up our belts and be deter- 
mined to stay the entire course. We must continue to build 
new strength by using the strength we have. We must 
continue to cross over new frontiers. This will certainly 
be our course in the next 10 years. 


Houston Lunar SCIENCE INSTITUTE 


As a further step toward joining hands with the world’s 
scientific community, I came here today to make an im- 
portant announcement to you, the people of this country, 
and to the scientific world. I want to announce that we 
will build facilities here in this great space capital of 
Houston to help the world’s scientists work closer to- 
gether, more effectively on the problems of space. We are 
going to establish here in Houston a new Lunar Science 
Institute alongside of this great Center that you have. It 
will be initially operated by the National Academy of 
Sciences and Rice Institute. 


I am so pleased that Dr. Croneis could be here with 
us today. 
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We hope and we expect that other great universities 
from all parts of the Nation will join with Rice in this 
endeavor. 

This new institute is a center of research that is designed 
specifically for the age of space. Here will come the scien- 
tists—and their students—from all corners of the world. 

Here we will welcome them—who are interested in the 
sciences of space. We will strengthen the cooperation be- 
tween NASA and our great educational institutions, the 
outstanding universities of this land. And we will set new 
patterns of scientific cooperation which will have, I think, 
profound effects on man’s knowledge of his universe. 

This new Houston Lunar Science Institute will provide 
new means of communication and research for the world’s 
entire scientific community. It will help unite the nations 
for the great challenge of space. 

Let this new institute stand as a symbol. Let it show 
the world that we do not build rockets and spacecraft to 


fly our flag in space, or to plant our banner on the surface 
of the moon. 





Instead, we work and we build and we create to give all 
mankind its last great heritage. We are truly reaching for 
the stars. You are the pioneers in that adventure. You can 
be proud of it. We are proud of you. 

I congratulate all of you for what you are doing and are 
about to do’in this great human adventure. 

And I hope you haven’t gotten too cold listening to us. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:10 p.m., c.s.t. at the Center in 
Houston, Texas. 


Senior Citizens Month, 1968 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing the 
Proclamation at the Schlesinger Old Folks Home 
in Beaumont, Texas. March 1, 1968 


Congressman Brooks, Congressman Pickle, Mr. Phillips, 


Mr. Schlesinger, ladies and gentlemen, and my very dear 
friends: 


Several months ago, at Stanford University in Cali- 
fornia, a scientific miracle took place: The researchers 
there demonstrated their ability to create life in a labora- 
tory. Shortly after the Stanford experiments, a South 
African heart surgeon transplanted a human heart for 
the first time. 

These were great achievements. One day they may 
change and improve the lives of millions of our people, 
just as medical research has improved our lives over the 
past decades from a life expectancy of 54 years in 1920 to 
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a life expectancy of more than 70 years today. Medical 


science is going to continue slowly and painstakingly to 
make all of our lives better lives. 


Yet, as all of this medical activity is going on, I couldn't 
help but think that it is not only scientists and medical re- 
searchers who make life better for men and women all 
over the world. 

Men in public life can also make life better—and when 
they are doing their job right, they do make life better 
for other people. 

So I think it is quite important for us to constantly en- 
gage in a little introspection and ask ourselves, what are 
we doing to try to better the lives of others? 

When he was 87 years old, a great man in public life, 
Senator Theodore Francis Green, had this to say about 
being what is now called a “senior citizen”: “Most peo- 
ple say that as you get old you have to give up things. 
I think you get old because you give up things.” 

The social miracle that has been happening in our 
country has allowed tens of millions of older people not 
to give up things, and not to be afraid of their future. 
We call that miracle something you never heard of 30 
years ago or 50 years ago—we call it “social security.” 

Medicare is a case in point. It is hard to believe that 
only 22 years ago, millions of elderly Americans lived in 
fear of a sudden medical emergency that could wipe out 
their savings after a lifetime of hard work. 

That was what we called “social insecurity.”’ The en- 
actment of the Medicare bill that we got passed in 1965 
eliminated that insecurity and eliminated that fear for 
more than 19 million proud, elderly Americans—nearly 
10 percent of the total population of America. Action by 
public men, by politicians—an amendment to the law— 
completely changed life in America, and made it better 
just as surely as the new scientific advances are going to 
make life better. 

Medicare, like the rest of the Social Security System, 
affected the young as well as the old. A man of 40 years 
of age benefits from Medicare if his dear old father or 
mother who is 70 years old is covered. Otherwise he might 
have to pay his father’s or mother’s hospital bills. Medi- 
care to him may mean that he can afford to send his 18- 
year-old daughter to college. So, again, life has been 
changed for the better for all of them. 

But perhaps the most important change was the change 
in attitude between father and son and grandson. Medi- 
care meant the end of a great deal of family friction over 
dollars. The end of that friction has been a blessing in 
millions of homes in America. 

More dollars—more dignity—will be the result of the 
new social security amendments that I signed into law in 
January of this year. 

I am here tonight because tomorrow morning, just a 
few hours from now—all over this great land we love, in 
all the 50 States of the Union—those dollars will reach 
home for the first time. 
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This new law provides the largest, single dollar in- 
crease in benefits since social security first started. That 
means an increase in benefits at an average of 16 percent 
for 24 million of our elder citizens. It goes up to a new 
maximum of $234 per month for a retired couple. 

Counting the increases of 1965 and including the dol- 
lar value of Medicare, that adds up to a 35 percent in- 
crease over what it was 30 months ago. Now, that’s not 
enough as far as I am concerned. I asked the Congress 
and I recommended to the Congress and I urged the Con- 
gress to give us an increase averaging 20 percent. And I 
intend to keep on fighting for that. 

Let us think, for a moment, what our lives might be 
like if we didn’t have social insurance. 

Not long ago, for many Americans, old age was a real 
calamity. A man might work until he died—or he could 
work until he became dependent upon his children. 

Today, when an elderly man or woman lives with his 
son or daughter, it is probably because he wants to live 
there and not because he has to live there. His social se- 
curity check now is his personal declaration of independ- 
ence and belongs to him alone. 

For a younger man, social security gives protection 
against long illness or disability. It gives his wife and 
children protection in the event he dies when he is young. 
Today, there are 5!/. million widows and orphans in this 
country getting insurance checks—up to a new monthly 
maximum under this new law that runs as high as $395 
per month. A man earning $8,000 today—with three 
children aged 2, 4, and 6—knows that if he should die 
his family would receive some measure of security—about 
$90,000 in payments over the course of the years to come. 

When I discovered America up in my hills almost 60 
years ago, we never heard of anything like that. We never 
dreamed of anything like that. We couldn't envision any- 
thing like that. But it is here. 

And finally, a young man today knows that he is build- 
ing up insurance toward his own retirement. A young, 
able worker, starting out today, knows that he and his 
wife can get a monthly income of at least $323 a month 
when he retires. 

That is what this new law provides. That is what the 
young men know they can work toward. That is what 
the older people know is in store. 

Social security was first started, after I had gone to 
Washington, by a great American—a man who said, “The 
only thing we have to fear is fear itself.” That man’s name 
was Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

As we meet here tonight, we see, a third of a century 
after Franklin Roosevelt started it—33 years ago—that 
what social security really buys is freedom from fear—not 
just for older Americans, but for younger Americans, too. 

This is a proud day for me. It has been a long trip to 
get here—one that began 33 years ago under Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. And we are not through yet. 

We are continuing to move forward. 
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The one thing that I want to see as much as I want to 
see anything else in the world, except peace among all 
men, is to see in this land that I lead during the time 
allotted me the most modern miracles that we can produce 
placed into a good home for elder citizens. 

I want it to have the best floors and the best roof. I 
want it to have the most attractive walls and the best 
windows. I want it to be the place that can be kept clean— 
where the water is always hot when you want it and al- 
ways cold if you need it. 

I want it where an elder person can get in his bath with- 
out fear of slipping or can get out of his bed without fear 
of breaking his hip. I want it where his food can be good, 
and he can have a good bed to sleep on, a good room to eat 
in, and a good place to spend his last days. 

I am trying so hard to have a group produce a model 
home. 

Now, I have looked at what you have here. I am proud 
of what you have here. It is so much better than the old 
flophouses or the old places that we had in my day. 

There is not a person in this room who was born into 
a place like this. All of you came from an age when we 
didn’t have the modern conveniences. We read by kero- 
sene lamps. We didn’t have the benefits of electricity. We 
didn’t have the tile on the floor. We didn’t have the 
modern plumbing facilities that you have here. 

But we don’t have near enough—not even here. I am 
going to continue to work until the day comes when we 
can put in every community in this land a place where 
we can enjoy the twilight of our careers. Not just our 
mothers and fathers now, but my grandsons and. my 
granddaughters can know that they don’t have to pay 
attention to any son-in-law or any brother-in-law; that 
they have earned it on their own. They will get their own 
social security check and they can go to a home that is 
clean and decent, and get a good bed and get good food 
and get good care. 

Their country can do that for them if it does care. And 
this country, under my leadership, does care or else I 
wouldn't be here tonight. 

I am issuing a proclamation here tonight. This is the 
first Presidential proclamation that is issued in a home like 
this. But it says, “Senior Citizens Month.” And [reading 
from the proclamation] the respect that we show for 
older Americans is not an act of charity. It comes from the 
recognition that this generation owes all it possesses to 
those who have borne responsibility in years past. 

We have not always recognized the debt that we owe 
them. 

It was 3 decades ago that we first passed social security. 
But we are honoring our fathers and mothers whose days 
will be long on this earth. 

But perhaps the greatest need of age is the need to know 
that one’s contributions are valued. 

In a society where youth is so highly prized, older men 
and women need to know that their wisdom and their 
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experience and the example that they have set in their 
lives are still important to us and to all their fellow citizens. 

Their contributions are one of our Nation’s most valu- 
able assets—a resource that should be celebrated by every 
generation. 

Therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate the en- 
tire month of May 1968, as Senior Citizens Month in 
honor of them. 

I call upon every Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment in partnership with private and voluntary organiza- 
tions to join in community efforts to give meaning to the 
theme of this special month—meeting the challenge of the 
later years. 

Let special emphasis this year be placed on making 
known the contributions that older Americans have made 
to our welfare. 

Let us demonstrate the greatness of our society by bring- 
ing new meaning and new vigor to the lives of our elders 
who built the framework of our present prosperity and our 
greatness. 

So I invite all the Governors of the States, the Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, and appropriate 
officials in other areas subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, to join in the observation of Senior Citi- 
zens Month. 

In witness hereof, I have hereunto set my hand this, 
the first day of March, at Beaumont, Texas, in the year 
of our Lord, 1968, and of the independence of the United 
States of America, the 192d year. 

So that proclamation is now in force and the month of 
May will be set aside to honor our elder citizens and our 
fathers and our mothers. 

I have now the first checks of the billions that will go 
out under this new law. It is not all we wanted. It is 
the best, though, I could get and it is more than what we 
had. I am thankful for that. 

The first one goes to Miss Helen Hayes McFarland 
who was born in Fannin, Texas, July 26, 1883. She is 
84 years young. 

The next is Mr. Luther Napoleon Smith. 

Mr. Romaldo Perez Torrez, born in Guadalajara, 
Mexico, February 7, 1887, age 82. 

Muchas gracias, amigos. Adios. 

Now I am going to run along. I have enjoyed being 
with you so much. I hope everything goes well for you. 

I thank you and the people of Beaumont in Jefferson 
County for all of the good work you do—particularly 
sending me a good Congressman like Jack Brooks who 
works for the people. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:14 p.m., c.s.t., to a group of senior 
citizens at the Schlesinger Old Folks Home in Beaumont, Texas. 


For the text of Proclamation 3833, see the following 
item. 
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Senior Citizens Month, 1968 


Proclamation 3833. March 1, 1968 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


The respect we show for older Americans is not an act 
of charity. It comes from the recognition that this genera- 
tion owes all it possesses to those who have borne responsi- 
bility in years past. 

We have not always recognized the debt we owe them. 
It was only three decades ago, with the passage of the orig- 
inal Social Security Act in President Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration, that we first began to respond effectively to our 
continuing national obligation. 


In recent years we have begun to make up this moral 
deficit : 


—This year 24 million older Americans will receive the 
highest level of Social Security benefits in the history 
of the program—thanks to the 13 percent increase in 
benefits we passed last year. Ninety percent of our 
citizens aged 65 and over are now eligible for re- 
tirement benefits under Social Security. Millions of 
older people have been lifted out of conditions of 
poverty by increased Social Security benefits. Nearly 
every one of the 78 million wage earners working 
today has a future retirement protected by Social 
Security. 

—Through Medicare, adopted in 1965, we have at 
last guaranteed adequate health care to our older 
citizens—a minimal standard of civilization and 
decency which required 30 years to achieve. More 
than 19 million older Americans are now covered 
by Medicare. During its first year of operation—in 
fiscal 1967— it paid hospital bills for over 4 million 
people, and doctor bills for more than 7 million. And 
it is now providing home health services and other 
assistance for half a million more. 

—Since 1963, we have increased the quality and 
quantity of housing for our senior citizens. Today 
the Federal commitment in special housing programs 
for older citizens totals some $3 billion. 

—Under the Older Americans Act, passed in 1967, 
we have increased educational, recreational, and 
health services. Today that program includes 650 
individual local projects reaching older people in 
their home communities across the land. 

—Demonstration projects are showing us how to make 
important advances in nutrition, education, trans- 
portation and leisure time activities. We are steadily 
increasing the number of professionally trained indi- 
viduals who work with and for the elderly. 
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—We are increasing opportunities for our elder 
citizens to make use of their talents and experience. 
Today older Americans serve with great distinction 
in the VISTA, SCORE, the Foster Grandparent 
Program, the Peace Corps, and in many community 
projects and programs of voluntary agencies. 

—In 1967 we enacted long-overdue legislation which 
prohibits discrimination because of age in 
employment. 


This is an extraordinary record of achievement in so 
short a time. I am proud of it, as every American should be. 


But we are still far from the day when we can be satisfied 
with our achievements. Our goal must be to give each 
man and woman the opportunity to make his years of 
retirement also years of accomplishment and meaning, 
good health and economic security. 


Perhaps the greatest need of age is the need to know 
that one’s contributions are still valued. In a society 
where youth is so highly prized, older men and women 
need to know that their wisdom and experience are also 
important to their fellow citizens. Their contributions are 
one of our nation’s most valuable assets—a resource that 
should be celebrated by every generation of Americans. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, LyNpon B. JoHNson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby designate the 
month of May 1968 as Senior Citizens Month. 


I call upon the Federal, State and local governments, 
in partnership with private and voluntary organizations, 
to join in community efforts to give further meaning to 
the continuing theme of this special month: MEETING 
THE CHALLENGE OF THE LATER YEARS. 


Let special emphasis this year be placed on making 
known the contributions that older Americans are making 
to our welfare. Let us demonstrate the greatness of our 
society by bringing new meaning and new vigor to the 
lives of our elders, who built the framework of our present 
prosperity and greatness. 

I invite the Governors of the States, the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, and appropriate officials in other 
areas subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, to 
join in the observance of Senior Citizens Month. 

In Wirness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this first day of March, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-eight, and of the Independence of the 


United States of America the one hundred and ninety- 
second. 





Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:38 p.m, 
March 4, 1968] 


Note: Proclamation 3833 was not made public in the form of a 
White House press release. For the President’s remarks upon signing 
the proclamation, see the preceding item. 
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Dinner for Representative Jack Brooks 


The President’s Remarks at a Testimonial Dinner 
in Beaumont, Texas. March 1, 1968 


My good friend, Congressman Jack Brooks, Mrs. Brooks, 
Congressman and Mrs. Jake Pickle, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, 
Judge Fish, my very dear friends of Jefferson County and 
this entire district: 


This has been a very delightful and very productive day 
for me. I can think of no way that I would enjoy conclud- 
ing it more than doing just what I am doing here tonight. 

I have come here to pay a tribute to a good friend and 
a great Congressman, the husband of Charlotte Brooks. 

I have always thought that an appropriate time for me 
to announce any major political decision that I had in 
mind would be at a dinner in honor of a good friend, in 
your home State, among the people you love. I have never 
forgotten that Jefferson County made the difference in 
one of my landslide races. 

Therefore, I am announcing tonight that there will be 
an investigation of the elevator industry and why they 
get stuck and I am going to be the first witness. 

I must say it is a great pleasure for me to see so many 
smiling, friendly faces in one large room. In fact, this 
audience looks so friendly that I had a somewhat difficult 
time believing that you were all Democrats. 

And after I saw all of these tuxedos, I knew you weren't 
all Democrats. But it is almost enough to make a man 
believe in consensus again. 

People sometimes ask me if some of the party bickering 
that we have from time to time doesn’t bother me a great 
deal. I have to say in all candor—all candor—that I have 
been a politician long enough to prize party harmony 
above just about anything—and I have been a Democrat 
long enough never to really expect it. 

As one of our great humorists once said, “I am not a 
member of any organized political party. I am a 
Democrat.” 

But I have learned something else over the years. I 
have learned that Democrats do their fighting before 
they have chosen the candidate—but once the candidate 
is named, we then have time to put aside our differences 
and to unite for victory. 

I have read enough history to know that, after all, I 
have had it pretty easy and I shouldn’t feel very sorry 
for myself compared to other Democratic Presidents. 

Thomas Jefferson got along so miserably with his own 
Vice President, Aaron Burr, that Burr used to vote against 
him on all the major bills in the United States Senate. 
Burr finally joined up with the Federalists to defeat 
Jefferson in the next election. 

Andrew Jackson had it even worse. As soon as he was 
elected, his party split right down the square middle. His 
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Vice President, John C. Calhoun, caused so much trouble 
that Jackson finally had to dissolve his entire Cabinet 
to get rid of the Calhoun supporters in his own Cabinet. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was called every name in the 
book and some of them that never had gotten in the book. 
Then they made up some new names when he decided 
he would break precedent and run for a third term. 

In 1940, with most of Europe in flames, four Demo- 
cratic Senators, opposing mobilization—and remember 
we passed the draft act by a vote of 203 to 202 in August 
before Pearl Harbor in December—said that President 
Roosevelt could negotiate a just peace—that is with 
Hitler—if he would only make an effort. 

Sounds kind of familiar, doesn’t it? 

I suppose some of you are young enough to remember 
Harry Truman’s plight. They tried to deprive President 
Truman of the nomination in 1948. They kept him sitting 
out in the anteroom until way after the midnight hours. 
When he had the courage to fight naked aggression in 
South Korea, his poll of something over 60 dropped to 
something over 20—the lowest point in modern times— 
because he stood and fought for what he believed was 
right. 

So you see, actually when you take everything else into 
consideration, I am leading a rather tranquil and some- 
what united party, by comparison. 

I am on very excellent terms—at least I was this after- 
noon—with my Vice President. I enjoy the cooperation 
most all the time of my congressional leaders. I don’t have 
two splinter groups with their own political ambitions 
chawing at me from either side as President Truman did— 
at least I don’t have them yet, anyway. 

So I am not too concerned really about party conflicts. 
Next summer when the national convention chooses the 
nominee—whoever it may be—then I believe all the 
strays will come back to the fold. 

And we are going to welcome them with open arms. 

In the meantime, I stopped off here in Beaumont 
tonight to tell you how very proud I am that you have 
produced men like Jack Brooks and sent him to the 
Congress—men who aren’t afraid to stand up and be 
counted and represent all the people all the time. 

Now, you have heard a lot about credibility and credi- 
bility gaps. And I thought, as I was driving over here, 
before I said all that was in my heart to say about Jack, 
I ought to tell you a story about Darrell Royal sending 
one of his all-Americans up to play on the Washington 

Redskin team—trying to at least get an assignment there. 

He was a proud Texan. He was being interviewed by 
Otto Graham. And Graham said, “Tell me about your- 
self, young man. I know you made all-American. I know 
you are from the University of Texas and I know you 
are a triple-threat man, but just give me some specifics.” 

And the youngster summoned up all of his Texas 
courage and said, “Well, Mr. Graham, I can run the 
100 yards in a little less than 10 seconds on a muddy 
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field. I was the principal passer on our championship 
team. We have a lot of wind in football season down our 
way. My average pass was 64 yards against the wind 
last year.” 

And Graham said, “Well, what about your punting?” 

He said, “71 yards, sir, average for the season.” 

“Well,” Graham said, “that is very good. All of us have 
our pluses and minuses. There are some good things and 
some bad, and you have a remarkable record of good 
things. Now, tell me some of the bad things about 
yourself.” 

“Well,” he said, “Coach, I guess I do exaggerate a 
little.” 

So if I do appear to be generous with Jack, I hope you 
will not charge it to my credibility, but to my generosity 
and to, maybe, my Texas exaggeration. 

Jack Brooks is a man of unusual courage and great 
conviction and always possessed with great compassion. 

He and I just left the old folks’ home where the brightest 
thing in their life was a $10 or $12 increase in their social 
security check. 

Every person who bought a ticket here tonight could 
have given them that increase for one full year. 

Jack Brooks is a steadfast man who doesn’t panic by 
the harsh headlines of the hour. 

Jack Brooks is a pretty good carpenter. And I have seen 
the results of his efforts right here in Southeast Texas and 
I have been on the receiving end of some of his pleas. I 
have seen it from Beaumont to Galveston. I have seen it 
in new roads, new channels, new dams, new seawalls, new 
ports, new bridges, and what have you. 

Most of all, I have seen it in new and growing 
industries. 

Jack is a fellow that believes in the greatest good for the 
greatest number. He is a progressive man without being 
radical. He is a prudent man without being reactionary. 
And what do you expect to get out of your Congressman, 
if you have got all that? 

The thing that I like to see that has flown from his 
efforts and the efforts of others like him and those of you 
who support him is the faces of the working people of this 
district—earning good wages, living in good houses. I have 
looked at your bank deposits. I have looked at your cor- 
poration profits. I have looked at the prosperity that we 
enjoy in this Nation and particularly in this district. 

Jack Brooks made a speech not long ago when he said, 
“What we seek is not security from the cradle to the grave, 
but what we seek is opportunity from the cradle to the 
grave—for every citizen.” 

He took advantage of his opportunity. He got tired of 
selling newspapers. He became a reporter and got in the 
Texas Legislature. He moved on up the ladder to one of 
our senior Congressmen. 


While he is still young in years, he is old in experience 


and seniority. And he has just begun to move. You haven't 
heard the last of him yet. 
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This very day, today, is a birthday for your country. 
Today, this Nation is celebrating that birthday. It marks 
the seventh long year of the longest period of uninter- 
rupted prosperity that America has ever known. 

And that has been brought about by Republican 
managers and Democratic workers, or vice versa. 

That has been brought about by private enterprise and 
public enterprise. That has been brought about by Catho- 
lics, Jews, Protestants, and men of all races and all reli- 
gions and all regions. 

But in these 7 years, our total production has grown by 
more than $300 billion. It has grown more in these 7 years 
than our total production 18 years ago. Our total produc- 
tion when I went to Washington—and I don’t think I am 
too old a man—it is just 15 times more than it was when I 
went to Washington. 

Purchasing power since 1960 per person, has risen 29 
percent—oh, you say, the price has gone up. But that is 
after the price increases—up 29 percent. 

Corporate profits since 1960—after taxes—have risen 
by 93 percent. 

This prosperity has given us more than luxury and a 
great deal more than leisure. It has given us the oppor- 
tunity for the first time, really, in our history, to try to at- 
tack the ancient enemies of mankind. And what are these 
real enemies of mankind? They are the sickness that I saw 
where you have diseased bodies, advanced age, and crip- 
pled bones. Illiteracy—boys and girls that never learned 
to read or write or never got through grade school. Hu- 
man misery—broken homes, acquired bad habits, LSD, 
marijuana. 

Poverty—between twenty and thirty percent of our 
people are still at the bottom of the ladder. 

Some of us get so high up that we can’t see down. But 
that doesn’t mean that those down there are not still there 
and that we don’t have to live with them and live by 
them. 

This administration is trying to do something about 
those things. 

When President Eisenhower left the Presidency, he was 
spending $3 billion a year on manpower training—equip- 
ping people to become skilled people to work. 

President Kennedy raised that training program to $4 
billion. 

Men like Jack Brooks in the last 4 years have moved 
it from $4 billion to $12 billion, which means just about 
three times the efforts made to train people to hold jobs— 
and that is why more people are working tonight than 
have ever worked in this country before and unemploy- 
ment is at its lowest level. 

President Eisenhower did the very best he could for 
the poor people of this country. His Federal budget con- 
tained $91 billion for the poor. 

President Kennedy was a champion of the poor—and 
the poor had a lot to do with electing him to the Presi- 
dency. He moved that $91, billion up to $12 billion in his 
3 years in office. 
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This year the budget contains not $9 billion, not $12 
billion, but $28 billion for the poor. 

Health—we have passed 24 health bills in the last 3 
years—more than have been passed by all 35 Presidents 
who preceded us. 

Who can be against doing something about health? 
They did fight Medicare from Truman’s day until my 
day. But there hasn’t been one bill introduced to repeal 
it. They dare not. 


Education—we have passed 18 education bills—more 
than have been passed in all the 35 Presidential adminis- 
trations before. 

Conservation—except for the administration of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, we have probably brought more land 
into the public domain than any other administration. 
For the first time we have brought more in than we took 
out. 

The social security bill this year is the largest single 
increase in the history of the Nation—$5 billion. That is 
more than the whole Federal budget when I went to 
Washington—just the increase this year in social security, 
the bill I just signed in December, that gave them an 
average increase of 16 percent. 


In health, education, welfare, and security—when 
President Eisenhower left that office in 1960, we were 
spending $19 billion for the health of our citizens, for 
the education of our children, for the welfare of our peo- 
ple, and for the security in old age. 


President Kennedy moved that $19 billion up to $24 
billion. The budget this year has $48 billion for health, 
education, and welfare. 

Some people think that we are neglecting the home 
front while we defend freedom wherever it is attacked 
in the world. 

Jack Brooks’ voting record reflects a concern for every 
citizen in this district—from the oldest that we just left 
to the youngest that we just saw in the lobby. From the 
richest—some of whom are in this room—to the poorest— 
who are on the other side of the tracks. 

I don’t want to pin a label on him because he defies 
labels. 

But I will just say this: He is an able, he is a dedicated, 
and he is a good public servant. 

I don’t know much more that I can say except to say 
that a man who has served you long and well as he has, 
a man who wore the uniform when our Nation was chal- 
lenged, a man who supports the men in uniform tonight, 
is certainly worthy of what you good people have done 
by according him this honor. 

And you have accorded me a great honor in asking 
me to come by here tonight and giving me this warm 
welcome. 

I am leaving here real early in the morning to go up to 
Marietta, Georgia. There, the workmen of this country, 
the industrial genius and management of this land, the 
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technology of the 20th century will roll off of the produc- 
tion lines the first Lockheed C-5A, which is a new jet 
transport aircraft. 

It will be a first in moving great numbers of men great 
distances. 

I spent a weekend a couple of weeks ago telling mem- 
bers of the 82d Airborne that I was sending back to 
Vietnam—most of them had been there once—and telling 
members of the Marine Corps that I was sending back 
to Vietnam—practically all of them had been there sev- 
eral times—and telling the crew of the Constellation 
carrier that was in port getting refurnished to go back 
again how much they had done for their country, and how 
much we in their country wanted some day to do for them. 

I stood there on the steps of one of our C—130’s as 
these husky men of the 82d Airborne, with that patch 
that they wear with such pride, with sad faces told their 
wives and their mothers goodby, and with a quick step 
marched onto that plane knowing that in 24 hours they 
would be landed in the I Corps area of Vietnam where 
the fighting is the hottest. 

There was a time when a man was sent overseas when 
he had 24 days to get there. There is not much consolation 
knowing that when you tell your wife goodby that they 
are going to be shooting at you in 24 hours. But this 
wasn’t a time for consolation. 

I shook their hands and felt the strong response as 
they got on that plane. 

Then I went on to California—this was in North 
Carolina at the headquarters at Fort Bragg. I went 
on to California to El Toro. And I told the Marines 
goodby. 

It is Jack’s old outfit. Once a Marine, always a Marine. 

And I will give you a rule, if you need any advice— 
don’t ever take on the Marines, here or abroad. 

President Truman took them on here one time, much 
to his sorrow. 


But some of these men are not only so well prepared 
to serve their country, so dedicated to what we stand for, 
but so determined to do it that I want to tell you this story, 
because it pulled my heartstrings out. It touched me to 
the core. 

I asked most of them—TI would stop every second or 
third man, and say, “Where are you from?” And he 
would say, “Iowa, sir,” or “Illinois, sir,” or “New York, 
sir,” or “Texas, sir.” We had a goodly number of them 
from Texas. One of them was from Lampasas, Texas, 
right near my backyard. 

This young Negro man stood straight and at attention. 
And I said, “What is your State?” He said, “Ohio, sir.” 
And I said, “Have you been to Vietnam before?” “Four 
times, sir.” That kind of brought me down—cut me down 
to size. 

And I said, “Do you have a family?” He said, “Yes, 
sir.” I said, “Well, how many are there in your family?” 
“One boy, sir.” I said, “How old?” And it just looked like 
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I was asking for it every time. He said, “Born yesterday 
morning.” 

Now, when you love your country enough to go and 
expose yourself to death four times in 5 years, and to leave 
your baby boy that was born yesterday morning, you have 
a right to be proud of your citizenship. 

We have a right to be proud of those 500,000 men who 
are out there defending us because if they weren’t defend- 
ing us there, in my judgment, many more hundreds of 
thousands would have to be defending us nearer home. 

They are giving a good account of themselves. When 
I explained to them why I had to ask them to go back the 
second time, the 82d Airborne, the Marines to go back, 
some of them the third and fourth time, I tried to make it 
as simple as I could. 

I said, “There is no human in the world that wants 
peace any more than your President.” 

Nearly every man and woman in the United States 
wants peace, just like I think nearly every man and 
woman would like to be worth a million dollars—but 
wanting it and getting it are two different things. 

On more than 30 occasions, neutral nations, or media- 
tors or would-be negotiators, have made proposals that the 
United States has accepted and in each and every instance 
the other side has turned down. 

We have said to the enemy that we seek nothing in 
Vietnam except for the people of South Vietnam to have 
the right to determine their government by self-determina- 
tion and not have it imposed upon them from the outside. 

Mr. Ho Chi Minh is determined to impose it upon them 
from the outside. The South Vietnamese have an elected 
President, an elected Vice President, an elected Senate 
and an elected House—in a constitutional election. 

But Mr. Ho Chi Minh, who has never been elected to 
anything in his life, has determined that his might will 
make right and that he will take that little country. We 
are pledged to them. It is not a commitment that I made, 
but a commitment that the United States made. That is 
a pretty big commitment—the United States’ promise— 
in 1954 that “in the face of common danger” we will 
respond to your need. 

So we are responding. And until he is willing to leave 
his neighbor alone, we are going to be there defending 
that neighbor. 

Now, there are some people who think there are better 
courses. There are some people who think that you can 
have peace. Well, I am ready and in the market for their 
proposals tomorrow morning. 

I examine every suggestion that comes to me. The best 
trained minds of this Nation do the same thing. 

I asked the Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
Defense only yesterday to take Senator X’s speech,. and 
take Senator Y’s television appearance, and take Senator 
Z’s statement, and take General So-and-so and analyze 


them all and see if there is any alternative plan they have 
that we could profit from. 
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The President of the United States—not because it is 
me—any President has the best trained men whom West 
Point and other academies can turn out to lead our armies. 
They are not Johnson City boys. They are the best that 
our military academies can turn out. 

Mr. Rayburn said one time about George Marshall, 
he said to General Marshall when he wanted him to go 
look at the atomic bomb project. He wanted $2 billion 
and he couldn’t tell him what he wanted it for. Now, he 
said “If we can beat the Germans to it, we will win the 
war, and if we don’t, we will lose it. I want you to appro- 
priate $2 billion. I can’t tell you what it is for. I can’t 
put it in writing.” 

Mr. Rayburn said, “Well, I am going to give you the 
$2 billion. If the Germans beat us to it, why, I will have 
to resign because I will be defeated. But if you tell me 
you need it and you have got to have it, I am going to 
give it to you because if you don’t know more about this 
war than I do, we have wasted a heck of a lot of money 
on West Point all of these years.” 

We have the most competent generals and we have the 
most skilled diplomats—and the general doesn’t like to 
die or doesn’t like to fight any more than you do. He is 
just as afraid of death as you are. 

Secretary Rusk wants peace more than anybody, even 
maybe a little bit more than I do, because he has been 
working for it all through the Korean episode. He is a 
Georgia boy who is a Rhodes Scholar, who is head of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, who gave up dozens of thou- 
sands of dollars a year to come down and take the brutal 
treatment that always comes to any public servant who 
serves as Secretary of State. 

But he is there tonight and working all day Sunday 
trying to find some way to do it. Now, if there is a way, 
we are going to find it. 

But in the meantime, we are going to support those 
men out there. We are going to try to find peace with 
honor. We are not going to be quislings, and we are not 
going to be appeasers, and we are not going to cut and 
run. 

At the same time we are going to do all we can to 
avoid a wider war. We are not going to fight the war that 
Asians ought to fight for themselves. The South Vietna- 
mese are drafting this month all their 19-year-olds. In 
June, they will get their 18-year-olds although our average 
draftee is 20.4 years old. 

If we had drafted as many men according to our popu- 
lation as they have drafted instead of our having a little 
over 3 million in our service, we would have 9 million. 

If we had lost as many men according to our popula- 
tion as the South Vietnamese have lost—you hear all of 
these ugly things about it—it wouldn’t be 19,000—it 
would be hundreds of thousands. 

The South Vietnamese have much to be desired. I 
don’t think you can compare the American people to any 
other people and certainly not to the people of Southeast 
Asia. They die at 35 or 40 years of age. Their annual 
per capita income is less than $100 a year. 
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You cannot expect and you cannot get as much from 
them as you can get from that Marine whose baby boy 
was born yesterday morning. They have their weaknesses. 
Certainly, they have corruption just like we have in 
Boston, in New York, in Washington, and in Johnson 
City. 

There is somebody stealing something in Beaumont 
right now. 

Of course, they have their inefficiencies. You change 
officers every now and then because you think the one you 
had is not efficient. We are doing our best to get them to 
be as free from corruption as is possible. 

We are doing our best to get as much efficiency in that 
government as we can get, just like I try to improve on my 
wife’s ways of life. She is constantly working on me. But 
I don’t think that it behooves either of us to come out here 
and say to the world that “Lady Bird is no good” and for 
her to say that her husband is no good, and that he is cor- 
rupt, inefficient, and incompetent. 

We cannot win a war that way and we cannot win an 
election that way. 

When you hear these people going over all those things, 
you just have to ask yourself, “What good is going to come 
from that kind of talk?” They are our allies. We want to 
improve them. “Now, is that talk really improving them?” 

I said to Ambassador Bunker and General Westmore- 
land when I talked to them one time several months ago 
to see if they couldn't stretch just a little bit to meet some 
of this criticism in this country by improving the situation 
there—and both of them said to me, “We are just going 
to push it just for all we can, but remember, Mr. President, 
and never lose sight of it: There is a great danger that if 
we push it to the breaking point, we will wind up with 
worse than we have.” 





So during these perilous times, I think that you all 
should know that we are not seeking aggrandizement. We 
do not covet anybody’s territory. We do believe that if 
Hitler starts marching across the face of Europe that we 
ought not wait until the last minute to let him know that 
might doesn’t make right. 

And if Communist nations in Southeast Asia start in- 
vading their neighbors that we have a treaty with and a 
solemn obligation and a contract with, we have got to let 
them know that might doesn’t make right. And we are 
doing that. 

So I just ask you to try to remember that your leaders 
are just as concerned with the frustrations, the tribula- 
tions, and the problems today as you are. They are just 
trying to do as much as they know how about it. 

I hope that any help you can give us, you will give us, 
any strength you can lend us, you will lend us, and any 
prayers that you can extend to us, will be extended because 
I believe that in the end right will prevail. And I know 
we are right. 

Thank you, and good night. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:54 p.m., c.s.t., at the Ridgewood 
Motor Hotel in Beaumont, Texas. 
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THE C-5A CARGO PLANE 


The President’s Remarks at the Rollout Ceremony at Marietta, Ga. 
March 2, 1968 


Thank you very much, Mr. Haughton. 

Governor Maddox, Secretary Brown, General McConnell, my dear, 
beloved former chairman, Carl Vinson, Chairman Rivers, Senator Tal- 
madge, Senator Monroney, all distinguished Members of Congress, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

I think that perhaps most of you have heard the story of the man 
who built a big boat in his basement—and then couldn't get it out. 
That didn’t happen in Georgia. 

I believe someone has measured those doors. This may sound 
strange, and ordinarily I wouldn’t take your time to make such an 
observation. I wouldn’t be worrying about it, but after I went over to 
that building—that Carl Vinson, Mendel Rivers, and Dick Russell 
planned—Friday to tell Secretary McNamara good-by and spent 13 
minutes in an elevator—and really never did get to the top 
be sure that the logistics have been worked out. 

It was about 23 years ago this very month, less than 100 miles 
from where we are standing today, an American President wrote the 
last words of his life—for a speech that he never got to deliver. His 
words carried counsel for his country and he was just emerging from 
world war and surveying its new obligations. 

Franklin Roosevelt’s final paper—written at Warm Springs, 
Georgia—contains this great message that we could all well afford to 
remember: “. . . great power,” he said, “involves great responsibility.” 

In the troubled time since those days, America has learned much 
about strength and a great deal about responsibility. 

We have come here this morning for the rollout of a new era in 
our Nation’s strength. 


The exciting adventure which produced this plane began just a 
few years ago. 

America was then developing its capacity to meet any danger that 
threatened it. One critical element was very much missing. Our coun- 
try just could not move a fighting force quickly over long distances. 

Now, with this plane, this crucial need is met. 

The C-5A Galaxy can only be described in most extraordinary 
terms: 

—It is the biggest aircraft in all the world. Its cargo floor alone is 

longer than the first flight that was made by the Wright Brothers. 

—Its jet engine is twice as powerful as any that is now in 

existence. 

—lIt can do three times the work of the biggest cargo plane that 


the United States now has. It cuts operating expenses almost in 
half. 


—It can span the Pacific, from California to Japan, in one single 


jump. 

But most important of all: For the first time, our fighting men 
will be able to travel with their equipment to any spot on the globe 
where we might be forced to stand—and they will travel rapidly and 
efficiently. Today it would take 88 cargo planes to move an infantry 
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brigade from Hawaii to Vietnam. Their heaviest equipment would 
have to go by water. 

Now, that entire operation that would formerly take 88 cargo 
planes and the equipment going by water can be handled by just 20 
of these new aircraft. 

So it is much more than a rollout of a great aircraft that you are 
seeing here today. We are observing a long leap forward in the 
effective military might of America. 

And on such an occasion it is well to look back over the develop- 
ment of our awesome strengths and the responsibility that that strength 
has placed upon all of us. 

The guns of World War II had hardly silenced when this 
country made the historic commitment that binds us today. 

In the wake of war, we were the only real effective force left in 
the free world. The road that we set out to travel was without prece- 
dent or parallel in all our history. Before then, military strength had 
always cleared a path to empire. 

We pledged our strength to work with others to deter aggression 
and to help build the institutions of peace. 

Our strength became a shield behind which men could find their 
way back to stability—and some could begin the long work of freedom 
and justice for their people. 

The road has not been an easy one for America. 

The exercise of strength has brought anguish to the Nation when 
her sons have had to fight in distant places, as many are fighting today. 

And no sons of any State in the Union give a finer account of 
themselves than the sons of Georgia, wherever they are stationed. 

But looking back over the long road that we have come, we can 
ask: What other road could America have traveled? How would his- 
tory judge us if we sat by and let freedom die because we feared to 
use our strength in freedom’s defense? 

Since Franklin D. Roosevelt, four Presidents have kept America’s 
course firm. All of those four Presidents have been supported every 
step of the way by two of the great sons of Georgia—Dick Russell and 
Carl Vinson. 

Senator Talmadge and the other members of the Georgia delega- 
tion, Chairman Rivers and the other members of the Armed Services 
Committee, Senator Monroney and the other Members of the Senate, 
have all contributed valiantly and generously to our achievements. 

But the lead horses—the ones that we all saluted, the ones we all 
listened to, the ones we all asked for permission to speak—there sits 
one of them and the other one is thinking of us today. 

I would have you good folks of Georgia know that there are a lot 
of Marietta, Georgias, scattered throughout our 50 States. There are a 
lot of good people in a good many places. 

There are a lot of good workmen that are led by Mr. Siemiller and 
some of our finest technicians. All of them would like to have the 
pride that comes from this production. 

The people of Johnson City would even be very happy to have 
this payroll. 

But all of them don’t have the Georgia delegation. And none of 
them had Carl Vinson and Dick Russell. 
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An entire generation of Americans have supported them in the 
decision to walk the path of responsibility, in partnership with our 
friends and our allies. 


Since we have never used our might for empire, we never measure 
our effectiveness in conquests. 

—We see its success in the fact that a third world war—so freely 
predicted just 10 years ago—has not enflamed the globe—at 
least as yet. 

—We see a success in a Europe that was once in shambles that is 
now vital, progressive, and growing strong. 

—wWe see it in a Latin America which once faced the threat of 
complete Communist takeover—they actually still have Cuba. 
It now has an opportunity—the other nations in this hemis- 
phere—to grow in freedom. 

—Violence has flamed in new states in Africa, but many of them 
today are moving towards stability. 

—In Asia, the agony of battle in the Vietnam nation where so 
many of our people are standing now, clouds the fact of prog- 
ress in that area. In Vietnam itself, a people under savage 
attack from outside aggression have held three elections, have 
adopted a constitution, have elected a President, a Vice Presi- 
dent, a Senate and a House, and are slowly—if with great 
difficulty—building a nation despite the enormous destruction 
that is being imposed by an outside aggressor. 

These are the rewards of the responsible use of strength for more than 

20 years by responsible men. 

Today, we are no longer alone in strength among our friends. But 
United States strength is still essential to the preservation of peace and 
freedom and order in this world. And without United States strength, the 
forces of aggression would triumph and the security of the United States 
would be imperiled—as surely as it was when we faced the danger just a 
few years ago across a ravaged Europe. 

Then our responsibility was new and it was uncertain. Today, we 
know its cost. But we also know the much larger cost that we would 
pay if we cut and ran, or if we turned our back, or if we sought the 
easy way out of appeasement. 

This aircraft that we roll out here today is a signal, it is a signal 
that responsible men shall never abandon the road of responsibility. We 
shall march it proudly—as we have marched it since that day when 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, under a Georgia sky at Warm Springs 
wrote his last words : 

“Great power involves great responsibility.” 


Under the leadership of the men that this great State produces, 
responsibility will always be recognized and that responsibility will 
always be met. 


Thank you. 
I have something else I want to thank Georgia for and that is my 


Associate Press Secretary, Tom Johnson—one of the finest, ablest, 
young sons in America from Georgia. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:02 p.m. at the Lockheed-Georgia plant in 
Marietta, Ga. 
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HEALTH IN AMERICA 


The President’s Message to the Congress Including Five New Major Goals 
in His Recommendations. March 4, 1968 


To the Congress of the United States: 

My health recommendations to the Congress this year include five 
major new goals: 

First, to reduce sharply the inexcusably high rate of infant mortality 
in the United States. 


Second, to meet the urgent need for more doctors, nurses, and other 
health workers. 

Third, to deal with the soaring cost of medical care and to assure the 
most efficient use of our health resources. 

Fourth, to lower the shocking toll of deaths caused by accidents in 
America. 


Fifth, to launch a nation-wide volunteer effort to improve the health 
of all Americans. 

Each of these goals—and others which I will discuss in this mes- 
sage—will require an unprecedented national commitment. Each will 
take years to achieve. But every one of them must be reached if we are to 
guarantee to every citizen a full measure of safety, health and good med- 
ical care. 

The first generation of Americans built their dream of a new nation 
on the conviction that life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness are the 
inalienable rights of every man. 

For nearly two centuries, our Nation has sought to make those rights 
a reality for more and more of our people. 

It has fallen to this generation to assure that those rights have real 
meaning for every citizen. And this generation of Americans has made an 
historic commitment to open new opportunities—for economic advance, 
for educational fulfillment, for equality—for every citizen: 


—Through unprecedented economic growth during the last 83 
months and the war against poverty, nearly 12 million Ameri- 
cans have been lifted out of the depths of want and despair. 

—Through more than 18 landmark education measures in the last 
four years, a tripling of the Federal investment in education, and 
a doubling of all public and private expenditures on education 
in the last six years, the Nation is moving rapidly to give every 
American child a real chance for full growth and development. 

—Through the landmark Civil Rights Acts of 1964 and 1965, we 
have moved closer to the day when equal justice and opportunity 
will become a reality for all Americans. 

We have sought also to make these basic rights meaningful to the 
older person stricken with arthritis, to the poor child with rheumatic fever, 
to the infant who in an earlier day might have suffered the ravages of 
polio. 

In the last three years, the Federal Government enacted nearly 30 
new health measures. We have increased its investment from $6 billion to 


nearly $14 billion annually to assure that the benefits of modern medicine 
are available to all our people: 
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—To make medical care available to those who need it most, the 
elderly and the poor, expenditures have risen from $1 billion 
to nearly $8 billion. Another $2.5 billion is spent each year to 
bring the finest health care to our servicemen and veterans. 

—To build new laboratories, hospitals and health clinics, and to 
train the men and women to work in them, expenditures have 
risen from $2 billion to nearly $3 billion annually. 

—To prevent and control disease, expenditures have risen from 
$450 million to nearly $700 million. 

The real meaning of these statistics is found in the lives of people 

who have been helped: 

—19.5 million Americans, 65 and over, are now able to receive the 
medical care they need without suffering crushing economic 
burdens. 

—20 million children who have been vaccinated against measles, 
and 323,000 fewer children suffer from measles each year. 

—30 million have been protected against diphtheria, polio, tetanus 
and whooping cough, reducing by more than 50 percent the 
number of children who suffer from these diseases. 

—43,000 retarded children can now look forward to more produc- 
tive lives because of the 150 special clinics built to serve them. 

—47 million Americans live in communities served by new mental 
health centers. 

—The life expectancy of Americans continues to increase, promis- 
ing millions a longer and fuller life. In 1920, it was 54.1 years; 
today it is over 70. 

And the discoveries of modern science promise a better life for all 

citizens: the prevention of German measles, the advances in treating 
leukemia, the progress in understanding life’s processes. 


We must continue to build upon those proud achievements. 


Tue BirTHRIGHT OF SOUND HEALTH 


The American child is born into a land richer with promise than 
any nation in the history of the world. 

But to share in that promise, he must survive the perils of birth 
and infancy. For too many American children, the hazards of survival 
are steep. 

This great, wealthy, resourceful Nation—which should lead the 
world in saving its young—instead ranked 15th in infant mortality in 
1965. 

In that year, nearly 25 infants out of every 1,000 born in this country 
died before the age of one. Thousands more were handicapped for life 
because of inadequate health care in their first year. 

The infant mortality rate among poor families was nearly double 
the national average. In certain city ghettos and pockets of rural poverty 
the rate was 7 times that in surrounding suburban areas. 

Those figures shamed this enlightened Nation. And we acted to 
meet the problem. 

Through the Maternal and Child Health program: 


—300,000 women are now receiving family planning services. 
—390,000 receive maternity care. 
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—680,000 infants are getting the attention so crucial to their later 

development. 

Through the Crippled Children’s program, 460,000 children will 
be treated for handicapping conditions each year. 

Through Medicaid, thousands of needy mothers and their infants 
are receiving the care vital to their health and well being. 

The infant mortality rate in this country dropped from 25.2 deaths 
per thousand in 1963, to 22.1 per thousand in 1967—a 12% decline in 
four years. 

The success of these programs in two cities demonstrates that the 
tragic rate of infant mortality can be reduced even faster. Last year, be- 
cause of modern medicine and a concentrated effort, the rate in Wash- 
ington, D.C. fell 8.5%; the rate in Chicago in the first 10 months of the 
year dropped 15%. 

In 1963, 100,000 infants died. In 1967, that figure was reduced to 
80,000. But this progress is not enough. For thousands more did not re- 
ceive the medical care so vital to their future growth and development. 


Tue Cuitp HEALTH IMPROVEMENT AND PROTECTION Act or 1968 


This Nation must accelerate its efforts. The cost of future care rises 
every time a child’s disease or handicap is left unattended. A man’s po- 
tential is diminished every time an affliction that could be cured in child- 
hood causes permanent damage. Most important of all, America’s 
conscience is scarred and her future dimmed every time a child dies 
needlessly. 

We must now attack the problem of infant mortality on a nation- 
wide basis by providing essential medical care to the 700,000 needy 
mothers who give birth each year and to their infants. 

To launch this effort, I recommend a $58 million increase in appro- 
priations for the maternal and child health care programs in fiscal 1969. 
$25 million of this increase will provide for the expansion of maternity 
and infant care centers and clinics. 

Our goal is to assure every needy American family: 

—Adequate prenatal and postnatal care for the mother. 

—A safe delivery by trained health professionals. 

—Competent examination of the child at birth, and expert treat- 

ment when needed. 

—The best of modern medical care for the infant during his first 

year to prevent disease, cure illness, and correct handicaps. 

—An opportunity, on a voluntary basis, to plan the number and 

spacing of children. 

To fulfill this objective, I propose the Child Health Act of 1968. 


With this authority, the Nation will be able to provide comprehen- 
sive medical care for every needy mother and her infant. 


For AMERICA’S YOUNG 


As we launch a major new effort to improve health care for the very 
young, we must not lose sight of our responsibility for all of America’s 


children. We are encouraged by the gains made under our pioneering 
efforts: 


—Head Start and other preschool programs which have brought 
education and health care to more than 2 million children. 
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—Medicaid which will provide health care to more than 3 million 
children this year. 

—137 new mental retardation clinics have been built to serve over 
40,000 retarded children. 

Nevertheless, the dimensions of what remains to be done are seen 

in these grim statistics: 

—436,000 children are victims of cerebral palsy. 

—424,000 have epilepsy. 

—12.3 million have eye defects. 

—2.5 million have hearing impairments. 

—3.2 million have speech defects. 

—2.3 million have orthopedic handicaps. 

—4.8 million are emotionally disturbed. 


To continue our efforts to meet the needs of America’s children, 
I recommend that the Congress provide $1.4 billion in fiscal 1969—an 
increase of $215 million—for child health services under Medicaid and 
other Federal health programs. These funds will provide: 
—3.5 million poor children with health services under Medicaid. 
—More than 1 million children with comprehensive health services 
at 56 Children and Youth Centers. 
—500,000 Head Start children with medical examinations and 
follow-up treatment. “ 
—460,000 children with treatment for handicapping conditions. 
—200,000 children with family services at Neighborhood Health 
Centers. 
Tue BeNnerirs oF RESEARCH 


The history of our times is not solely a study in crisis. It is also one 
of hope: when polio was conquered; when other infectious diseases that 
had plagued man for centuries fell one after another ; when breakthroughs 
in genetics brought a better understanding of the process of life. 

These are the quiet successes achieved in countless laboratories, 
leaving their mark forever on the future of man. 

1967 was a breakthrough year which brought many rich dividends: 

1. Measles can now be completely prevented. 

2. The creation of life in a California test tube startled the world. 

3. The Minnesota-trained doctor’s first heart transplant was an 
historic milestone. 

But none of these achievements were the result of a single year’s 
research. They came from the careful work of many years. They were 
made possible by the Federal Government’s continuing support to scien- 
tists who seek to expand our store of fundamental knowledge. That 
support has grown from $1 billion in 1963, to nearly $1.5 billion today, 
and comprises 65 percent of the Nation’s total expenditures for bio- 
medical research. 


Yet we have only begun to unlock the secrets of better health and 
a richer life. 

Our understanding of disease and human development is woefully 
incomplete. We can control some types of cancer, but do not yet know 
their exact causes. 

Weare still groping to understand the causes and the cures of mental 
illness. We have only begun to discover the reasons for mental retardation. 
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The relentless search for knowledge must go on. To assure the 
breakthroughs of next year, and the years after, I recommend that the 
Congress provide $1.5 billion for health research in fiscal 1969. 


PopuULATION AND HUMAN REPRODUCTION 


Two vital fields long neglected by research are population and 
human reproduction. Thousands of parents want help in determining 
how to plan their families. Thousands of others are unable to have the 
children they desire. 

Our lack of knowledge impedes our effort to provide the help they 
need. 

—Far too little is known about the physiology of reproduction and 

its effect on all aspects of human life. 

—Searching studies are needed to determine the complex emotional, 

sociological, physiological and economic factors involved. 

A wide range of scientists must bring to these problems their spe- 
cialized disciplines—biologists, behavioral scientists, biochemists, phar- 
macologists, demographers, experts in population dynamics. 

To launch this effort, I have directed the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to establish a Center for Population Studies and Hu- 
man Reproduction in the National Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development. The Center will serve to give new energy and direction to 
the research activities of all Federal Departments and Agencies in these 
fields. 

I am asking the Congress to appropriate $12 million to support the 
research activities of the Center during its first year of operation. 

As we move to expand our knowledge of population and human re- 
production, we must make that knowledge available to those who want 
it. Last year, the Federal Government helped to bring information and 
counseling on a voluntary basis to more than 500,000 women. But there 
are millions more who want help. 

I recommend that the Congress provide for an increase in funds from 
$25 million in fiscal 1968 to $61 million in fiscal 1969 so that three million 
women can have access to family planning help if they so desire. 


HEALTH MANPOWER 


Several years ago, this Nation set out to encourage the training of 

more doctors, nurses and medical technicians. 

As the result of the imaginative programs recommended by the Ad- 

ministration and approved by the Congress over the last five years, 

—An additional 100,000 doctors, nurses, dentists, laboratory tech- 
nicians, and other health workers are being trained this year to 
meet the health needs of our growing population. 

—More than 850 medical, dental and nursing schools have en- 
larged their capacity or improved their instruction. 

This rate of progress is encouraging. But our increasing population and 
the demand for more and better health care swell the need for doctors, 
health professionals and other medical workers. 

Yet we lack the capacity to train today those who must serve us 

tomorrow. 

To train more health workers and to train them better and faster, I 


propose the Health Manpower Act of 1968. 
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This Act will extend and strengthen five vital measures which are 
due to expire in June 1969: 

(1) The Health Educational Act of 1963 will be reinforced to: 

—Provide new classrooms, laboratories and libraries needed to train 
more doctors and other health professionals. 

—Authorize new operating and project grants which will encourage 
the schools to expand their enrollment, improve their curricula, 
and reduce the length of their training. 

—Extend financial aid to thousands of students each year. 

—Simplify procedures so that schools can obtain funds for joint 
research-teaching-library projects through one application. 

(2) The Nurse Training Act of 1964 will be improved to: 

—Strengthen the loan, scholarship, and traineeship program so that 
nearly 50,000 nursing students can be helped through school in 
the first year of the program. 

—Encourage nursing schools to expand enrollment and overcome 
high attrition rates by revamping their curricula and tailoring 
their courses to the needs of the students. 

(3) The Health Personnel Training Act of 1966 will be continued 
to speed the training of paramedical personnel and other health workers 
by 

—Constructing new classrooms. 

—Improving the quality of instruction. 

—Developing new curricula and methods of training. 

(4) The Health Research Act of 1965 will be amended to permit 
greater emphasis on the development of research facilities meeting critical 
regional or national needs. 

(5) The Graduate Health Training Act of 1964 will be extended 
to increase the number of skilled administrators and public health workers. 

I urge the Congress to appropriate $290 million in fiscal 1969 to 
carry forward our vital health manpower programs. 

This effort will be bolstered by the Veterans in Public Service Act, 
which I recently proposed to the Congress. Under that Act, the talents of 
the veteran will be enlisted for service to his community. For those who 
return to meet critical health manpower shortages, there will be special 
benefits while they are in training and on the job. 

I urge the Congress to launch this program promptly so that we can 
bring the skills and experience of the veteran to bear on our pressing 


health needs. 


PARTNERSHIP FOR HEALTH 


In 1966 we launched the Partnership for Health. Its purpose was to 
support State and local efforts to: 

—lIdentify the health needs of each State and city. 

—Mobilize the resources of the State to meet those needs. 

—Determine what additional resources, facilities, equipment and 

manpower, are required. 

In the brief period since its enactment, this great Partnership has 
pioneered in the expansion of State and local responsibility for the health 
of our citizens. 

Every State and many communities have now created health plan- 
ning agencies which are at work developing and implementing bold new 
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health strategies. This planning, tailored to the special needs of each 
State, will forge Federal, State and local efforts into an effective instru- 
ment to bring better health care to the people. 

This important work must continue—and it must be expanded. 

I recommend that the Congress appropriate $195 million for the 
Partnership For Health in fiscal 1969, an increase of $35 million over 
fiscal 1968—an increase of 22 percent. 


Tue REGIONAL MEDICAL PROGRAM 


In 1966, we began the Regional Medical Program to reduce the toll 
of death and disability from heart disease, cancer, stroke and related 
illnesses. Its purpose is to translate research into action, so all the people 
of our Nation can benefit as rapidly as possible from the achievements 
of modern medicine. 

Fifty-four regions, spanning the nation, have begun planning. Eight 
regions have already begun action programs. Most of the others will 
start by the end of the year. 

These programs are concentrating regional resources and developing 
more effective ways to attack the three chief killers in this country. 
Thousands of Americans stricken by heart disease, cancer or stroke are 
already receiving better care. 

But these threats to our health and vitality remain stubborn and 
unyielding. 

I recommend that the Congress extend the Regional Medical Pro- 
gram and increase—by almost 100 percent—to $100 million the funds 
available for the program in fiscal 1969. 


CONTROLLING Costs oF HEALTH CARE 


Virtually every family feels the burden of rising costs of medical care. 

Thousands of Americans today are not getting urgently needed 
medical care because they cannot afford it. 

Others pay for it only by giving up necessities, postponing a 
long-held dream, or mortgaging their futures. 

The outlook is sobering. It has been estimated that between 1965 
and 1975, the cost of living will increase by more than 20 percent. But 
the cost of health care will increase by nearly 140 percent by 1975: 

—Average payments per person will nearly double from about $200 

a year to some $400 a year. 

—Drug payments will rise by 65 percent. 

—Dental bills will increase 100 percent. 

—Doctor’s bills will climb 160 percent. 

—Payments for general hospital services will jump 250 percent. 


Part of these increases will be for expanded and improved health 
services. But a large part of the increase will be unnecessary—a rise which 
can be prevented. 

Last year I appointed a Commission of distinguished citizens— 
physicians, hospital officials, teachers, business executives, and other 


leaders—to make a comprehensive study of health manpower and 
medical care. 
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The Commission, which reported in November, cited three major 


deficiencies in present practices which contribute to unacceptable in- 
creases in medical costs: 


—Most health insurance plans encourage doctors and patients to 
choose hospitalization even when other, less costly, forms of care 
would be equally effective. 

—Health professions are generally paid in proportion to the amount 
of service they render. There are no strong economic incentives to 
encourage them to avoid providing care that is unnecessary. 

—Hospitals charge on a cost basis, which places no penalty on ineffi- 
cient operations. Moreover, present systems of hospital manage- 
ment make it very difficult to maintain effective control over 
hospital costs. 


The Commission concluded: 


“Tf the needs for health care are to be met, the health care system 
must be organized to employ its resources with more wisdom and effective- 
ness. The two areas which appear to offer the greatest potential for im- 
provement are (1) reducing unnecessary (or unnecessarily expensive) 
medical care and (2) increasing efficiency in the provision of hospital 
care.” 

It will not be easy to carry out this recommendation. 

But unless we do—unless we act now—health care will not improve 
as fast as it should. 

Congress has recognized this problem of rising medical costs. Late 
last year it authorized the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
test different types of payment systems under Medicare, Medicaid, and 
the Maternal and Child Health programs. 

I have directed the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
begin immediately extensive tests of incentives designed to reduce the cost 
of medical care. 

First, we must explore ways to prevent unnecessary hospitalization. 
Our experience in Medicare can serve as a guideline. Under that plan, 
hospital stays are limited to periods which are clearly necessary, and pay- 
ments are provided for other less expensive types of care which serve the 
patient equally well: outpatient clinic service, home treatment, nursing 
home care. We can also draw on the experience of new private prepaid 
comprehensive plans featuring incentives designed to reduce unnecessary 
hospitalization. 

Second, we must test incentives designed to control the cost of hos- 
pital care itself. The Health Manpower Commission reported that costs 
among some of the Nation’s best hospitals vary by as much as 100%, with- 
out significant differences in quality or scope of services. This shows that 
savings in hospital costs can be achieved. We must find ways to encourage 
efficiency and penalize waste. 


These tests will call for the cooperation of doctors, hospitals and 
insurance companies. 

They will be the pioneer efforts. If they are successful—and if they 
can be applied on a broad basis—they will hold much promise for the 
American people. 

I recommend that the Congress authorize the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, under Medicare, Medicaid and the Maternal 
and Child Health programs, to employ new methods of payment as they 
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prove effective in providing high quality medical care more efficiently 
and at lower cost. 

It is appropriate that the Government—which pays more than 20% 
of the nation’s medical bill—take the lead in stemming soaring medical 
care costs. 

But this can be only part of the effort. Ultimate success will depend 
on the ingenuity of our health profession and institutions, and the insur- 
ance systems allied with them. 

The rewards of success—and the penalties of inaction—demand a 
dedicated effort by all. Unless the cost spiral is stopped, the Nation’s 
health bill could reach a staggering $100 billion by 1975. The cost of pro- 
viding adequate medical care to a family could double. 


Tue Cost or Drucs 


Beyond this, we must make certain that the American taxpayer does 
not pay needlessly high and exhorbitant prices for prescription drugs used 
in Federally-supported programs. 

Recent surveys have shown, for instance, that 12 drugs of the same 
type range in retail price from $1.25 to $11 for 30 tablets. The taxpayer 
should not be forced to pay $11 if the $1.25 drug is equally effective. To do 
this would permit robbery of private citizens with public approval. 

I recommend that the Congress authorize the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to establish a reasonable cost range to govern 
reimbursement for drugs now provided under Medicare, Medicaid and 
the Maternal and Child Health programs. 

This payment method will apply in all parts of these programs, ex- 
cept in those cases where hospitals and other health care institutions have 
established effective and reliable systems for cost and quality control. 

The physician will be free to select more expensive drugs of the 
same quality and effectiveness, if he chooses, but reimbursement will be 
limited to the payment range established by the Secretary. 


To Protect THE AMERICAN PATIENT 


The wide array of medication available to the American patient is 
a tribute to modern science. 

But the very abundance of drugs creates problems. 

In our society, we normally demand that the consumer be given 
sufficient information to make a choice between products. But when the 
consumer is a patient, he must rely exclusively on his doctor’s choice of 
the drug that can best treat his condition. 

Yet the doctor is not always in a position to make a fully informed 
judgment. He has no complete, readily available source of information 
about the thousands of drugs now available. 

He must nonetheless make a decision affecting the health, and per- 
haps the life, of his patient. 

To make sure that doctors have accurate, reliable and complete 
information on the drugs which are available, I recommend that the 
Congress authorize this year publication of a United States Compendium 
of Drugs. 

This Compendium would be prepared by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, in cooperation with pharmaceutical manufac- 
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turers, who would bear the cost of its publication, and with physicians 
and pharmacists. 

It will give every doctor, pharmacy, hospital, and other health care 
institution complete and accurate information about prescription drugs— 


use and dosage, warnings, manufacturer, generic and brand names, and 
facts about their safety and effectiveness. 


Tue TRAGEDY OF ACCIDENTS 


More than 630,000 Americans died in accidents in the last six years. 

This is a tragedy heightened by the fact that much of it is senseless 
and unnecessary. 

Thousands of deaths will be prevented under the Highway and 
Traffic Safety laws passed by the Congress in 1966. Thousands more can 
be prevented by prompt medical attention. 

The needed medical services are often available. But because of an 
inadequate rescue system, the victim dies before he reaches the hospital. 

The compelling need is for modern, effective rescue systems to give 
immediate attention to accident victims—on the spot and while they are 
being speeded to the hospitals. 

We have proven excellent rescue systems in action, saving fighting 
men injured in battle. First in Korea, and now in Vietnam, the military 
has shown the speed and effectiveness of helicopter crews, paramedical 
personnel and communications experts mobilized to save the lives of 
wounded men. 

Few States and communities have drawn upon that experience. In 
many areas, ambulance crewmen are not even trained in first aid. Am- 
bulances themselves are rarely well-equipped. Communications systems 
are inadequate, if they exist at all. 

I have directed the Secretaries of Transportation, Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and Defense to devise atest program to help our States 
and communities develop effective rescue systems to fit their own needs. 

In a previous message to the Congress this year, I proposed the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1968, to safeguard 75 million 
American workers on the job. 

Through this Act we can attack the conditions which cause nearly 
15,000 deaths and 2.2 million injuries each year. 

With these measures, we can move far toward reducing the tragic 
toll of accidental death and injury in America. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 


For more than a decade the Federal government has taken a direct 
interest in improving the physical fitness of Americans. 

President Eisenhower, President Kennedy and I have taken steps 
to encourage our citizens—particularly the young—to pursue the active 
life. 

Through these efforts, boys and girls across America have discovered 
the joys of exercise and sports competition. 

But here—as in our health programs—we must look not only at 
the progress that has been made, but at the problems that remain. 

—lIn tests of physical strength and stamina, American children still 

score substantially lower than children in other countries. 
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—32 million children get less than the recommended physical fitness 

program in school; seven million get none at all. 

—Only 50 percent of all college students meet accepted physical 

fitness standards. 

Physical fitness activities and sports contribute to more than health. 
They teach self-discipline and teamwork. They offer excitement and a 
wholesome alternative to idleness. They combat delinquency. They per- 
manently enrich the individual and his society by developing qualities of 
leadership and fair play. 

To expand opportunities to engage in exercise, active recreation, 
and sports, I am establishing the President’s Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sports, to be chaired by the Vice President. 

The Council will be a Cabinet-level group, with an Advisory Com- 
mittee of distinguished citizens, to develop national goals and programs 
to promote sports and fitness in America. 

As a first step, the Council will call a national conference to explore 
the long-term requirements of physical fitness and sports in the nation. 


LEADERSHIP AND EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT 


Health expenditures in the United States are now nearly $50 billion 
a year. The Federal Government pays $14 billion of that amount, up 
from $5 billion four years ago to $16 billion in fiscal 1969. 

The expanding Federal programs must be managed efficiently, with 
the most careful attention to the most urgent needs of the American 
people. To that end, I am today directing the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to submit to me a modern plan of organization 
to achieve the most efficient and economical operation of the health 
programs of the Federal Government. 

But better organization and leadership will be wasted if we cannot 
find and hold the quality of people essential for these great tasks. 

I recommend the Health Personnel Act of 1968 to modernize the 
health personnel system within the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. This act will provide: 

—Pay increases and a flexible personnel to attract and retain 

professionals of the highest caliber. 


—A new promotion system based upon quality of performance. 


MosiuizATION FoR HEALTH 


In our drive toward a healthier America, Federal programs and 
Federal dollars have an important role to play. But they cannot do the job 
alone. 

An even larger role belongs to State and local government, and to the 
private enterprise system of our Nation. The medical and hospital associa- 
tions, the health care institutions, the health insurance industry, the com- 
munication media, voluntary civic associations, employers and labor 
unions, charities and church groups must join this effort. I call upon them 
to join in a 12-point volunteer effort to build a healthier America: 

(1) To examine every child under the age of five to identify poten- 


tially crippling ailments and provide early and effective 
treatment. 
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(2) To use the public airways for public profit by offering regular 
health programs on television and radio to help every American 
preserve his cherished birthright of good health. 

(3) To give prominent magazine and newspaper coverage to good 
health practices for our children and older Americans. 

(4) To identify and reward new approaches by medical societies, 
group practice organizations and hospitals for delivering better 
health care at lower cost. 

(5) To expand voluntary health insurance to those not now covered 
and include services not now included. 

(6) To establish local systems of new incentives to recruit, train, 
retrain, license and effectively use nurses and medical corpsmen 
leaving the Armed Services, and other vital members of the 
health team. 

(7) To make home health care part of the education of every young 
girl in all the schools of America. 

(8) To encourage the opening of health centers to provide complete 
care in every community. 

(9) To make physical fitness programs and recreational facilities 
available to people of all ages and in all walks of life. 

(10) To alert teenagers and their parents to the danger of drug 

; abuse. 

(11) To develop better programs for health services for the one-third 
of the working poor who suffer from chronic illness. 

(12) To mobilize a new spirit of public concern and private action to 
meet and master our health problems. 

Great changes have taken place in the financing of medical care in 
this country. The Federal government will invest some $16 billion in the 
health field in fiscal 1969. We should now expect our Nation’s great pri- 
vate resources, through volunteer and cooperative action, to step up their 
efforts to bring better health to all our citizens. 


HeALttH Care ror ALL AMERICANS 


In the medical research laboratories of the world, a quiet revolution 
is changing the condition of man. Enemies which have held man in hos- 
tage throughout history are conquered each year. Hope turns daily to 
promise, and promise to practical achievement. 

But progress cannot be measured in the laboratory alone. Triumph 
in a test tube is not triumph enough—f it remains there. 

Success in a laboratory, however brilliant, is not complete if barriers 
of poverty, ignorance or prejudice block it from reaching the man who 
needs it, or the child who wastes away without it. 

With the program I have outlined in this message, I believe we can 
move closer to our goal of decent health care for every American. 

This is a program to assure that American medicine will continue to 
build on its great record, and that its benefits will enrich and improve the 
life of every citizen. 


I urge the Congress to act promptly on this program. 


Lynpon B, JoHNSON 
The White House 


March 4, 1968 
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President’s Council on Physical 
Fitness and Sports 


Executive Order 11398. March 4, 1968 


ESTABLISHING THE PRESIDENT’S COUNCIL ON 
PuysicAL FirNess AND SPORTS 


WuereAs studies, both private and public, have re- 
vealed that, despite progress, there are disturbing defi- 
ciencies in the physical fitness of American citizens, 
particularly the disadvantaged; and 

Wuereas physical fitness and sports participation can 
significantly enhance an individual’s sense of well-being, 
health status and performance as a responsible member 
of his community; and 

Wuereas urbanization of this Nation’s population 
and changes in our rural areas have not been accompanied 
by a commensurate growth in the opportunities available 
for participation in sports and other physical fitness 
activities; and 

Wuereas, to keep our Nation moving forward as a 
vigorous, dynamic people, it is necessary to expand our 
efforts—both public and private—to foster and encourage 
participation by youth and adults in physical fitness and 
sports activities: 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested 
in me as President of the United States, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 


SecTION 1. President’s Council on Physical Fitness and 
Sports. There is hereby established the President’s Council 
on Physical Fitness and Sports (hereinafter referred to as 
the Council), which shall be composed of the Vice Presi- 
dent, who shall be the Chairman, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Secretary of Defense, the Attorney General, the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, the Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, and the Consultant to 
the President for Physical Fitness. When matters which 
affect the interests of Federal agencies not represented 
on the Council are to be considered by the Council, the 
Chairman shall invite the heads of such agencies to par- 
ticipate in the business of the Council. 

Sec. 2. Functions of the Council. The Council shall 
develop policies designed to: 

(1) Enlist the active support and assistance of indi- 
vidual citizens, civic groups, professional associations, 
amateur and professional sport groups, private enterprise, 
voluntary organizations, and others in efforts to promote 
and improve physical fitness and sports participation pro- 
grams for all Americans; 

(2) Stimulate, improve, and strengthen coordination 
of Federal services and programs relating to physical fit- 
ness and sports participation ; 
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(3) Encourage State and local governments in efforts 
to enhance physical fitness and sports participation; 

(4) Strengthen the physical fitness of American chil- 
dren, youth, and adults by systematically encouraging the 
development of community-centered and other physical 
fitness and sports participation programs; 

(5) Improve school health and physical education 
programs for all pupils, including the handicapped and 
the physically underdeveloped, by assisting educational 
agencies in developing quality programs, encouraging in- 
novation, improving teacher preparation, and strength- 
ening State and local leadership; 

(6) Develop cooperative programs with medical, den- 
tal, and other similar professional societies to encourage 
and implement sound physical fitness practices; and 

(7) Stimulate and encourage research in the areas of 
physical fitness and sports performance. 


Sec. 3. Citizens Advisory Committee on Physical Fit- 
ness and Sports. (a) There is hereby established the 
Citizens Advisory Committee on Physical Fitness and 
Sports (hereinafter referred to as the Committee), which 
shall be composed of not more than fifteen members ap- 
pointed by the President. The President shall designate 
the Chairman of the Committee from among its members, 
and the Committee shall meet on the call of the Chairman. 


(b) The members of the Committee shall receive no 
compensation from the United States by reason of their 
service on the Committee, but they shall be reimbursed for 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, 
as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5703) for persons in ‘the 
Government service employed intermittently. 


Sec. 4. Functions of the Committee. (a) The Com- 
mittee shall advise and assist the Council in evaluating 
progress made in carrying out the provisions of this order 
and shall recommend to the Council, as necessary, steps 
to accelerate progress. 


(b) The Committee shall further advise the Council on 
matters pertaining to ways and means of enhancing op- 
portunities for participation in physical fitness and sports 
activities and on State, local, and private action to extend 
and improve physical activity programs and services. 

Sec. 5. Federal agencies. (a) The Council and the 
Committee are authorized to request from any Federal 
department or agency any information deemed necessary 
to carry out their functions under this order and to utilize 
the services and facilities of such departments and agen- 
cies to the maximum extent possible; and each depart- 
ment and agency is authorized, to the extent permitted 
by law and within the limits of available funds, to furnish 
such information, services, and facilities to the Council 
and the Committee. 


(b) Each department or agency the head of which is 
referred to in section 1 of this order shall, as may be 
necessary for the purpose of effectuating the provisions 
of this order, furnish assistance to the Council in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 214 of the Act of 
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May 3, 1945 (59 Stat. 134; 31 U.S.C. 691), or as other- 
wise permitted by law. Expenses of the Committee shall 
be met from funds available to the Council. 

(c) The Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare shall furnish necessary administrative services for the 
Council. 

Src. 6. Construction. Nothing in this order shall be 
construed to abrogate, modify, or restrict any function 
vested by law in, or assigned pursuant to law to, any 
Federal department or agency or any officer thereof. 

Sec. 7. Continuity. The Council established by this 
order shall be deemed to be a continuation of the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Physical Fitness. 

Sec. 8. Seal. Executive Order 10830 of July 24, 1959, 
prescribing a seal for the President’s Council on Youth 
Fitness, as amended by Executive Order 11074 of Jan- 
uary 8, 1963, is further amended by adding the words 
“and Sports” after the word “Fitness” wherever it ap- 
pears in said order. 


Sec. 9. Revocation. Executive Order 11074 of Jan- 


uary 8, 1963, is hereby revoked. 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


The White House 
March 4, 1968 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:37 p.m., 
March 4, 1968] 


Tanker Breakup Near Puerto Rico 


White House Statement on Assistance Following the 
Accident and on Pending Oil Spillage Legislation. 
March 4, 1968 


President Johnson has been receiving first-hand reports 
on the breakup of the tanker Ocean Eagle off the waters 
of San Juan, P.R. 


At the direction of the President, a team of Coast 
Guard and conservation specialists were dispatched to 


Puerto Rico to render all possible assistance to local gov- 
ernment authorities. 


The matter of oil spillage and its impact on marine life 
and coastal areas has been under intensive study by the 
Secretaries of Transportation and Interior. 


The Senate passed a bill on this subject last year, but 
the House did not take action. The administration will 


submit legislation to the Congress shortly urging action 
on this problem. 


NOTE: The statement was issued by Tom Johnson, Assistant Press 
Secretary, at Ramey Air Force Base, Puerto Rico. It was not rnade 
available in the form of a White House press release. 
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The Copper Strike 


Talking Points of the President Before Union and 
Company Representatives at the White House. 
March 4, 1968 


I appreciate your prompt response to my invitation 
to come to Washington today to discuss the copper 
dispute. 

I asked you here because of our deep concern over the 
continuation of the strike and the effect it is having on 
our domestic economy, on our international balance of 
payments, and on our defense mission in Southeast Asia. 


IMPACT OF STRIKE 


The strike is now in its 234th day. It involves all of 
our major copper producers, their shareholders and 60,000 
workers in the copper industry. Ninety percent of the 
Nation’s copper mining capacity and 80 percent of its 
refining capacity has been closed down. 

At first—because of inventory buildup and the avail- 
ability of imported copper—the impact of the strike was 
limited to the parties. Now, this is no longer so. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


First, our balance of payments position is being seri- 
ously threatened. The strike is weakening our dollar: 

—Our trade deficit in copper—because of the strike— 
reached about $50 million monthly in late 1967. In 
January it jumped to a huge $95 million. 

—If this trend continues, the trade deficit from copper 
alone will run over $1 billion yearly. This is one- 
quarter of last year’s entire, intolerable deficit. 


DEFENSE DELIVERIES 


The copper shortage is causing some civilian production 
to close down. Many of these plants also produce materials 
and supplies vital to our defense efforts. 

When civilian production lines close, defense produc- 
tion lines in the same plant may also be forced to shut 
down. 

If the present situation continues, we may feel a tight 
pinch. 

—It may cause delays and it may hinder our ability to 
gear up production to meet any increased threats 
abroad. Our fighting men in Vietnam must have all 
the equipment they need for their missions, and in- 
deed their lives—without any interruption. 

—There is virtually no item in our defense arsenal that 
does not depend on copper to some extent—from am- 
munition to complex electronic gear on our ships and 
planes. 

—We are now operating under a tight margin of 
safety—so much so that all producers have been told 


that they cannot ship U.S. refined copper except 
under defense-rated orders. 
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IMPACT ON THE NATION’s ECONOMY 


The strike is now threatening domestic prosperity : 

—Reductions in production and employment in cop- 
per-using industries have already begun, and will in- 
crease rapidly. 

~-Among the industries that will be hit hardest are 
electrical machinery, electronics, automobiles and 
trucks, heating and air conditioning. 

—-Prices are up from a prestrike level of around 40 cents 
a pound to over 80 cents. 

—Civilian copper consumption is now down to 65 per- 
cent of the pre-strike level. 

—The precarious nature of the copper supply situation 
was dramatized by last week’s dock tieups. 

—TIn five States—Arizona, Utah, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, all of whose Governors and Congress- 
men I met with last week—40,000 copper workers 
have been out since last July. Local businesses are 
failing. State and local tax revenues have dropped 
sharply. Welfare payments have jumped. 


IMPACT ON COMPANIES AND WorRKERS 


To the workers the strike has meant a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars in lost wages, with the rate running at $7 
million weekly. 

To the companies, the strike has meant a drop of $123 
million (from 1966) in 1967 after tax profits. 

To the industry generally, a long tieup will speed the 
search for substitute metals and thus mean the perma- 
nent loss of profits and jobs. 


BARGAINING HisTorY 


Free collective bargaining is the keystone of our indus- 
trial democracy. This is the way labor disputes should be 
settled. 

The Government has offered to help the parties break 
the deadlock through the collective bargaining process. 

—Throughout the dispute, the Mediation Service has 
assigned a special team to assist the parties. 

—Last September, Secretaries Wirtz and Trowbridge 
requested the parties to meet with them in 
Washington. 

—TIn January, Secretaries Wirtz and Trowbridge ap- 
pointed a Mediation Panel of three outstanding labor 
experts: Dr. George Taylor, Mr. George Reedy, and 
Monsignor George Higgins. 

—Last month, that panel developed a framework to 
help guide the parties toward settlement. 


A TIME For RESPONSIBLE ACTION 


I recognize that issues of deep principle separate the 
parties. Yet, there comes a time when these differences 
must be resolved in the larger interests of our Nation, of 
the continued strength of our economy, and for the men 
who fight for all of us half a world away in Vietnam. 
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There comes a time when our dollar must be defended, 
our armies equipped, and our domestic economy kept on 
a steady and healthy course. 

I have always believed that the answers to a labor dis- 
pute must be found in free collective bargaining. 

I urge the parties to get on with their bargaining on an 
urgent, intensive around-the-clock basis. 


I ask the parties to consider very carefully the proposals 
of the Taylor Panel as a framework for constructive 
bargaining. 

I have asked Secretaries Wirtz, Clifford, and Smith and 
the Taylor Mediation Panel to assist you in any way they 
can in finding just and fair answers to this dispute. 


So now, as you begin your negotiations across the street, 
I urge you to take the Nation’s interest into your hearts 
and into your minds as you speed the search for a fair and 
just settlement. 

I have asked the Secretaries to keep in touch with me on 
the progress of the bargaining. 


Before you begin your bargaining, I think it would help 
you realize how deeply the Nation’s interest is involved 
as you hear from Secretary Clifford and Secretary Fowler. 
Note: For the President’s telegram to union and company repre- 


sentatives requesting a resumption of collective bargaining negotia- 
tions at the White House, see p. 410 of this issue. 


Appalachian Regional Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Meriwether Lewis Clark Tyler as Alternate 
Federal Cochairman. March 5, 1968 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Meriwether Lewis Clark Tyler to be Alternate 
Federal Cochairman of the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission. Mr. Tyler will succeed Fred B. Burke who is 
resigning. 

Mr. Tyler, who is presently serving. as Special Assistant 
to the Assistant Secretary of Transportation for Public 
Affairs, was born on September 24, 1934, in Orange, 
N.J. He received an A.B. degree from Harvard in 1956 
and entered on active duty in the United States Army 
Reserve in 1957. He joined the American Broadcasting 
Co, later that year as a writer of the network’s radio pro- 
gram “Flair.” From 1960 to 1964, he was self-employed 
as a writer for radio and television productions. 

During 1964 and 1965, Mr. Tyler was Special Assist- 
ant to the Under Secretary of Commerce, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., and assisted in the work of the Appalachian 
Regional Commission which was chaired by Mr. Roose- 
velt. Mr. Tyler became the Special Assistant to John L. 
Sweeney, the first Federal Cochairman of the Appalachian 
Regional Commission when that office was established in 
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1965. In April 1967, Mr. Tyler joined the Department of 
Transportation in his present capacity. 

Mr. Tyler is married to Virginia Koerber Tyler. The 
Tylers reside with their two infant children at 889 Dolly 
Madison Blvd., McLean, Va. 


Health Resources Advisory Committee 


Announcement of Appointment of Three Members 
to the Committee. March 5, 1968 


President Johnson today announced the appointments 
of Dr. Louis M. Rousselot, Dr. Lloyd C. Elam, and Dr. 
James C. Cain to the Health Resources Advisory 
Committee. 

The 12-man Health Resources Advisory Committee, 
organized in 1962, reports to Price Daniel, Director of 
the Office of Emergency Planning. The group advises 
Director Daniel in his role as assistant to the President in 
the coordination of emergency plans and preparedness 
assignments of Federal agencies, including emergency 
plans for allocation of national health resources. 

Prior to his appointment as Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Health and Medicine) on January 2, 1968, 
Dr. Rousselot was Director of Surgery at St. Vincent’s 
Hospital and Medical Center (New York City) for 20 
years and professor of clinical medicine at New York 
Hospital School of Medicine. Dr. Rousselot received 
M.D., M.S., and A.B. degrees from Columbia University 
and served as commander of the 2d General Hospital 
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and 108th General Hospital during World War II. He 
was born in New York City in 1902. 


Dr. Elam, born in Little Rock, Ark., in 1928, is 
president-elect of Meharry Medical College, Nashville, 
Tenn., and chairman of the department of psychiatry. He 
received his M.D. at the University of Washington School 
of Medicine in Seattle and from 1950-1952 served at 
the Madigan Army Hospital. Dr. Elam is a member of 


the American Psychiatric Association and the American 
Medical Association. 


Dr. Cain, born in 1913, received his M.D. degree from 
the University of Texas Medical School and is clinical 
professor of medicine, Graduate School, University of 
Minnesota, at the Mayo Clinic since 1964. He is Chair- 
man, National Advisory Committee to Selective Service 
System since 1965 and served in the U.S. Army Medical 
Corps 1941-46. Dr. Cain is a member of the American 
Medical Association; American College of Surgeons; 
American Association for the Advancement of Science; 
Society of Medical Consultants to Armed Forces; Amer- 
ican Board of Internal Medicine, Diplomate; Council on 


National Security, AMA; and National Commission on 
Health Manpower. 


In addition to the representative from the Department 
of Defense, a representative of the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare serves on the Health Resources Ad- 
visory Committee. The other members are recognized 
leaders in the private practice of medicine and dentistry, 
medical education, public health, hospital administration, 
nursing, and medical supply industry. Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee is Dr. William R. Willard, vice presi- 
dent, University of Kentucky Medical Center. 





THE FORGOTTEN AMERICAN 


The President’s Message to the Congress on Goals and Programs 


for the American Indian. 


To the Congress of the United States: 


March 6, 1968 


Mississippi and Utah—the Potomac and the Chattahoochee—Ap- 
palachia and Shenandoah . . . The words of the Indian have become 
our words—the names of our states and streams and landmarks. 

His myths and his heroes enrich our literature. 

His lore colors our art and our language. 

For two centuries, the American Indian has been a symbol of the 
drama and excitement of the earliest America. 

But for two centuries, he has been an alien in his own land. 


Relations between the United States Government and the tribes 
were originally in the hands of the War Department. Until 1871, the 
United States treated the Indian tribes as foreign nations. 
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It has been only 44 years since the United States affirmed the 
andian’s citizenship: the full political equality essential for human dignity 
in a democratic society. 

It has been only 22 years since Congress enacted the Indian Claims 
Act, to acknowledge the Nation’s debt to the first Americans for their land. 


But political equality and compensation for ancestral lands are not 
enough. The American Indian deserves a chance to develop his talents 
and share fully in the future of our Nation. 

There are about 600,000 Indians in America today. Some 400,000 
live on or near reservations in 25 States. The remaining 200,000 have 
moved to our cities and towns. The most striking fact about the American 
Indians today is their tragic plight: 

—Fifty thousand Indian families live in unsanitary, dilapidated 

dwellings: many in huts, shanties, even abandoned automobiles. 

—The unemployment rate among Indians is nearly 40 percent— 

more than ten times the national average. 

—Fifty percent of Indian schoolchildren—double the national 

average—drop out before completing high school. 

—Indian literacy rates are among the lowest in the Nation; the 

rates of sickness and poverty are among the highest. 

—Thousands of Indians who have migrated into the cities find 

themselves untrained for jobs and unprepared for urban life. 

—The average age of death of an American Indian today is 44 

years; for all other Americans, it is 65. 


The American Indian, once proud and free, is torn now between 
white and tribal values; between the politics and language of the white 
man and his own historic culture. His problems, sharpened by years of 
defeat and exploitation, neglect and inadequate effort, will take many 
years to overcome. 

But recent landmark laws—the Economic Opportunity Act, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, the Manpower Development 
and Training Act—have given us an opportunity to deal with the per- 
sistent problems of the American Indian. The time has come to focus 
our efforts on the plight of the American Indian through these and the 
other laws passed in the last few years. 

No enlightened Nation, no responsible government, no progressive 
people can sit idly by and permit this shocking situation to continue. 

I propose a new goal for our Indian programs: A goal that ends 
the old debate about “termination” of Indian programs and stresses 
self-determination; a goal that erases old attitudes of paternalism and 
promotes partnership self-help. 


Our goal must be: 

—A standard of living for the Indians equal to that of the country 
as a whole. 

—Freedom of Choice: An opportunity to remain in their home- 
lands, if they choose, without surrendering their dignity; an 
opportunity to move to the towns and cities of America, if 
they choose, equipped with the skills to live in equality and dignity. 

—Full participation in the life of modern America, with a full share 
of economic opportunity and social justice. 
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I propose, in short, a policy of maximum choice for the American 
Indian: a policy expressed in programs of self-help, self-development, 
self-determination. 

To start toward our goal in Fiscal 1969, I recommend that the 
Congress appropriate one-half a billion dollars for programs targeted 
at the American Indian—about 10 percent more than Fiscal 1968. 


STRENGTHENED FEDERAL LEADERSHIP 


In the past four years, with the advent of major new programs, 
several agencies have undertaken independent efforts to help the Ameri- 
can Indian. Too often, there has been too little coordination between 
agencies; and no clear, unified policy which applied to all. 

To launch an undivided, Government-wide effort in this area, I am 
today issuing an Executive Order to establish a National Council on 
Indian Opportunity. 

The Chairman of the Council will be the Vice President who will 
bring the problems of the Indians to the highest levels of Government. 
The Council will include a cross section of Indian leaders, and high gov- 
ernment officials who have programs in this field: 


—The Secretary of the Interior, who has primary responsibility for 
Indian Affairs. 


—The Secretary of Agriculture, whose programs affect thousands 
of Indians. 


—The Secretary of Commerce, who can help promote economic 
development of Indian lands. 

—The Secretary of Labor, whose manpower programs can train 
more Indians for more useful employment. 

—The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, who can help 
Indian communities with two of their most pressing needs—health 
and education. 

—The Secretary of Housing and Urban Development, who can 
bring better housing to Indian lands. 

—The Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity, whose pro- 
grams are already operating in several Indian communities. 

The Council will review Federal programs for Indians, make broad 
policy recommendations, and ensure that programs reflect the needs and 
desires of the Indian people. Most important, I have asked the Vice 
President, as Chairman of the Council, to make certain that the Ameri- 
can Indian shares fully in all our federal programs. 


SELF-HELP AND SELF-DETERMINATION 


The greatest hope for Indian progress lies in the emergence of Indian 
leadership and initiative in solving Indian problems. Indians must have 
a voice in making the plans and decisions in programs which are im- 
portant to their daily life. 

Within the last few months we have seen a new concept of com- 
munity development—a concept based on self-help—work successfully 
among Indians. Many tribes have begun to administer activities which 
Federal agencies had long performed in their behalf: 

—On the Crow Creek, Lower Brule, and Fort Berthold reservations 
in the Dakotas and on reservations in several other states, imagina- 
tive new work-experience programs, operated by Indians them- 
selves, provide jobs for Indians once totally dependent on welfare. 
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—The Warm Springs Tribes of Oregon ran an extensive program 
to repair flood damage on their reservation. 

—The Oglala Sioux of South Dakota and the Zunis of New Mexico 
are now contracting to provide law enforcement services for their 
communities. 

—The Navajos—who this year celebrate the 100th anniversary of 
their peace treaty with the United States—furnish many com- 
munity services normally provided by the Federal government, 
either through contract or with funds from their own Treasury. 

Passive acceptance of Federal service is giving way to Indian 
involvement. More than ever before, Indian needs are being identified 
from the Indian viewpoint—as they should be. 

This principle is the key to progress for Indians—just as it has 
been for other Americans. If we base our programs upon it, the day 
will come when the relationship between Indians and the Government 
will be one of full partnership—not dependency. 


EDUCATION 


The problems of Indian education are legion: 

—Ten percent of American Indians over age 14 have had no 

schooling at all. 

—Nearly 60 percent have less than an eighth grade education. 

—Half of our Indian children do not finish high school today. 

—Even those Indians attending school are plagued by language 

barriers, by isolation in remote areas, by lack of a tradition of 
academic achievement. 

Standard schooling and vocational training will not be enough to 
overcome the educational difficulties of the Indians. More intensive and 
imaginative approaches are needed. 

The legislation enacted in the past four years gives us the means 
to make the special effort now needed in Indian education: The Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, the Education Professions 
Development Act, the Vocational Education Act, and the Higher 
Education Act. 

The challenge is to use this legislation creatively. 


I have directed the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare: 
—To work together to make these programs responsive to the needs 
of Indians. 


—To develop a concentrated effort in Indian education with State 
and local agencies. This is critical if the two-thirds of Indian 
school children in non-Indian public schools are to get the special 
help they sorely need. 


Pre-School Programs 


In the past few years we as a Nation have come to recognize the 
irreplaceable importance of the earliest years in a child’s life. Pre-school 
education and care—valuable for all children—are urgently needed for 
Indian children. 


We must set a goal to enroll every four and five-year-old Indian 
child in a pre-school program by 1971. 
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For 1969, I am requesting funds to: 
—Make the Head Start Program available to 10,000 Indian children. 


—Establish, for the first time, kindergartens for 4,500 Indian young- 
sters next September. 


To encourage Indian involvement in this educational process, I am 
asking the Secretary of the Interior to assure that each of these kinder- 
gartens employ local Indian teacher aides as well as trained teachers. 


Federal Indian Schools 

Since 1961, we have undertaken a substantial program to improve 
the 245 Federal Indian schools, which are attended by over 50,000 chil- 
dren. That effort is now half completed. It will continue. 

But good facilities are not enough. 

I am asking the Secretary of the Interior, in cooperation with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, to establish a model com- 
munity school system for Indians. These schools will: 

—Have the finest teachers, familiar with Indian history, culture 

and language. 

—Feature an enriched curriculum, special guidance and counseling 
programs, modern instruction materials, and a sound program 
to teach English as a second language. 

—Serve the local Indian population as a community center for 
activities ranging from adult education classes to social gatherings. 

To reach this goal, I propose that the Congress appropriate $5.5 
million to attract and hold talented and dedicated teachers at Indian 
schools and to provide 200 additional teachers and other professionals 
to enrich instruction, counseling and other programs. 

To help make the Indian school a vital part of the Indian community, 
I am directing the Secretary of the Interior to establish Indian school 
boards for Federal Indian Schools. School board members—selected by 
their communities—will receive whatever training is necessary to enable 
them to carry out their responsibilities. 


Higher Education 


Indian youth must be given more opportunities to develop their 
talents fully and to pursue their ambitions free of arbitrary barriers to 
learning and employment. They must have a chance to become profes- 
sionals: doctors, nurses, engineers, managers and teachers. 

For the young Indian of today will eventually become the bridge 
between two cultures, two languages, and two ways of life. 

Therefore, we must open wide the doors of career training and 
higher education to all Indian students who qualify. 

To reach this goal: 


—I am requesting $3 million in Fiscal 1969 for college scholarship 
grants, to include for the first time living allowances for Indian 
students and their families to help capable young Indians meet 
the costs of higher education. 

—I am asking the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
make a special and sustained effort to assure that our regular 


scholarship and loan programs are available to Indian high school 
graduates. 
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—TI am asking the Director of the O ffice of Economic Opportunity 
to establish a special Upward Bound program for Indian high 
school students. 


HEALTH AND MepIcAt CARE 


The health level of the American Indian is the lowest of any major 

population group in the United States: 

—The infant mortality rate among Indians is 34.5 per 1,000 
births—12 points above the National average. 

—The incidence of tuberculosis among Indians and Alaska natives 
is about five times the National average. 

—More than half of the Indians obtain water from contaminated 
or potentially dangerous sources, and use waste disposal facilities 
that are grossly inadequate. 

—Viral infections, pneumonia, and malnutrition—all of which 
contribute to chronic ill health and mental retardation—are 
common among Indian children. 

We have made progress. Since 1963: 

—The infant death rate has declined 21 percent. 

—Deaths from tuberculosis are down 29 percent. 

—The number of outpatient visits to clinics and health centers rose 
16 percent. 

But much more remains to be done. 

I propose that the Congress increase health programs for Indians 
by about ten percent, to $112 million in Fiscal 1969, with special empha- 
sis on child health programs. 

But if we are to solve Indian health problems, the Indian people 
themselves must improve their public health and family health prac- 

tices. This will require a new effort to involve Indian families in a crusade 
for better health. 
Recent experience demonstrates that Indians have been successful 
in working side by side with health professionals: 

—They have organized tribal health committees to review Indian 
health problems and design programs for solving them. 

—They have launched new programs in sanitation, mental health, 
alcoholism, and accident control. 

—aA cooperative Indian-government project to provide safe water 
and disposal systems for 44,000 Indians and Alaska native fami- 
lies has proved successful. For every Federal dollar spent, Indian 
Americans have contributed another 40 cents in labor, materials 
and actual funds. 


I am directing the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
build a “community participation” component into every Federal health 
program for Indians which lends itself to this approach. 

Essential to this effort will be a large, well-trained corps of com- 
munity health aides drawn from the Indian population: nursing assist- 
ants, health record clerks, medical-social aides and nutrition workers. 
These community health aides can greatly assist professional health 
workers in bringing health services to Indian communities. 

I recommend that the Congress appropriate funds to train and 


employ more than 600 new community Indian health aides in the Public 
Health Service. 
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These aides will serve nearly 200,000 Indians and Alaska natives 
in their home communities, teaching sound health practices to the Indian 
people in several critical fields: pre-natal health, child care, home sani- 
tation and personal hygiene. 

Our goal is first to narrow, then to close the wide breach between 
the health standards of Indians and other Americans. But before large 
investments in Federally-sponsored health services can pay lasting divi- 
dends, we must build a solid base of Indian community action for better 


health. 
Joss AND Economic DEVELOPMENT 


The plight of the Indians gives grim testimony to the devastating 
effects of unemployment on the individual, the family, and the 
community : 

—Nearly 40 percent of the labor force on Indian lands is chronically 

unemployed, compared with a national unemployment rate of 
3.5 percent. 

—Of the Indians who do work, a third are underemployed in tem- 

porary or seasonal jobs. 

—Fifty percent of Indian families have cash incomes below $2,000 

a year; 75 percent have incomes below $3,000. 

With rare exception, Indian communities are so underdeveloped 
that there is little, if any, opportunity for significant social or economic 
progress. 

Two percent of all the land in the United States is Indian land. 
Indian lands are about the size of all the New England States and a small 
slice of New York. But many of their resources—oil, gas, coal, uranium, 
timber, water—await development. 

The economic ills of Indian areas can have a major impact upon 
neighboring regions as well. It is not only in the best interests of the 
Indians, but of the entire Nation, to expand Indian economic opportunity. 


Jobs 


Special employment programs have been established to help meet 
the needs of Indians. In 1967 alone, more than 10,000 men and women 
received training and other help to get jobs under the Indian Bureau’s 
programs—double the number served four years ago. These programs: 

—Provide all-expenses-paid training and placement for Indian 

adults. 

—Develop projects in cooperation with private industry, in which 

families prepare together for the transition from welfare depend- 
ency to useful, productive work. 


To meet the increasing demand, I propose that the Indian Voca- 
tional Training Program be expanded to the full authorization of $25 mil- 
lion in Fiscal 1969—nearly double the funds appropriated last year. 

In the State of the Union message, I proposed a 25 percent increase— 
to $2.1 billion—in our manpower training programs for Fiscal 1969. 

As a part of this effort, I have asked the Secretary of Labor to 
expand the Concentrated Employment Program to include Indian 
reservations. 


Area Development 


The economic development of potentially productive Indian areas 
suffers from a lack of base capital to permit Indians to take advantage 
of sound investment opportunities and to attract private capital. 
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The Indian Resources Development Act, now pending before Con- 
gress, contains provisions to spark this kind of investment. 

The central feature of this Act is an authorization of $500 million 
for an Indian loan guaranty and insurance fund and for a direct loan 
revolving fund. 

These funds would: 

—Provide the foundation for the economic development of Indian 
lands. 

Encourage light industry to locate on or near Indian reservations. 

—Permit better development of natural resources. 

—Encourage development of the tourist potential on many 

reservations. 

The Indian Resources Development Act would also permit the 
issuance of Federal corporate charters to Indian tribes or groups of 
Indians. This charter gives them the means to compete with other com- 
munities in attracting outside investment. 

I urge the Congress to enact this program for the economic develop- 
ment of Indian resources. 





Roads for Economic Development 


Without an adequate system of roads to link Indian areas with the 
rest of our Nation, community and economic development, Indian self- 
help programs, and even education cannot go forward as rapidly as they 
should. 

Large areas inhabited by Indians are virtually inaccessible. For 
example, on the vast Navajo-Hopi area there are only 30 percent as 
many miles of surfaced roads per 1,000 square miles as in rural areas of 
Arizona and New Mexico. 

The woefully inadequate road systems in Indian areas must be 
improved. Good roads are desperately needed for economic development. 
And good roads may someday enable the Indian people to keep their 
young children at home, instead of having to send them to far-away 
boarding schools. 

I propose an amendment to the Federal Highway Act increasing the 


authorization for Indian road construction to $30 million annually begin- 
ning in Fiscal 1970. 


EssENTIAL ComMMUNITY SERVICES 
Housing 


Most Indian housing is far worse than the housing in many slums 
of our large cities. 

To begin our attack on the backlog of substandard housing: 

—I have asked the Secretary of Housing and Urban Development 
to increase Indian home construction by an additional 1,000 units 
this coming year, for a total of 2,500 annually. 

—I propose that the Congress double the Fiscal 1968 appropria- 
tions—to $6 million in 1969—for a broad home improvement 
program. 

These steps are a strong start toward improving living conditions 
among Indians, while we deal with the underlying causes of inadequate 
housing. But the present housing law is too rigid to meet the special 
needs and conditions of our Indian population. 
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I am therefore submitting legislation to open the door for more 
Indians to receive low-cost housing aid, and to extend the loan programs 
of the Farmers Home Administration to tribal lands. 

In addition: 

—The Secretary of Housing and Urban Development will review 
construction standards for Indian homes to ensure flexibility in 
design and construction of Indian housing. 

—The Secretaries of the Interior and Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment will explore new low-cost techniques of construction suitable 
to a stepped-up Indian housing program. 


Community Action 


Programs under the Economic Opportunity Act have improved 
morale in Indian communities. They have given tribes new opportunities 
to plan and carry out social and economic projects. Community action 
programs, particularly Head Start, deserve strong support. 


I am asking the Congress to provide $22.7 million in Fiscal 1969 
for these important efforts. 


Water and Sewer Projects 


Shorter life expectancy and higher infant mortality among Indians 
are caused in large part by unsanitary water supplies and contamination 
from unsafe waste disposal. 

The Federal Government has authority to join with individual 
Indians to construct these facilities on Indian lands. The government con- 
tributes the capital. The Indian contributes the labor. 

To step up this program, I recommend that the Congress increase 
appropriations for safe water and sanitary waste disposal facilities by 30 
percent—from $10 million in Fiscal 1968 to $13 million in Fiscal 1969. 


Crvi_ Ricuts 
A Bill of Rights for Indians 


In 1934, Congress passed the Indian Reorganization Act, which 
laid the groundwork for democratic self-government on Indian reserva- 
tions. This Act was the forerunner of the tribal constitutions—the char- 
ters of democratic practice among the Indians. 

Yet few tribal constitutions include a bill of rights for individual 
Indians. The basic individual rights which most Americans enjoy in rela- 
tion to their government—enshrined in the Bill of Rights of the Consti- 
tution of the United States—are not safeguarded for Indians in relation 
to their tribes. 

A new Indian Rights Bill is pending in the Congress. It would pro- 
tect the individual rights of Indians in such matters as freedom of speech 
and religion, unreasonable search and seizure, a speedy and fair trial, 
and the right to habeas corpus. The Senate passed an Indian Bill of Rights 
last year. I urge the Congress to complete action on that Bill of Rights in 
the current session. 

In addition to providing new protection for members of tribes, this 
bill would remedy another matter of grave concern to the American 
Indian. 

Fifteen years ago, the Congress gave to the States authority to extend 
their criminal and civil jurisdictions to include Indian reservations— 
where jurisdiction previously was in the hands of the Indians themselves. 
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Fairness and basic democratic principles require that Indians on the 
affected lands have a voice in deciding whether a State will assume legal 
jurisdiction on their land. 

I urge the Congress to enact legislation that would provide for 
tribal consent before such extensions of jurisdiction take place. 


Orr-RESERVATION INDIANS 


Most of us think of Indians as living in their own communities— 
geographically, socially and psychologically remote from the main cur- 
rent of American life. 

Until World War II, this was an accurate picture of most Indian 
people. Since that time, however, the number of Indians living in towns 
and urban centers has increased to 200,000. 

Indians in the towns and cities of our country have urgent needs 
for education, health, welfare, and rehabilitation services, which are far 
greater than that of the general population. 

These needs can be met through Federal, State and local programs. 
I am asking the new Council on Indian Opportunity to study this prob- 
lem and report to me promptly on actions to meet the needs of Indians 
in our cities and towns. 








ALASKAN NATIVE CLAIMS 


The land rights of the native people of Alaska—the Aleuts, Eskimos 
and Indians—have never been fully or fairly defined. 

Eighty-four years ago, Congress protected the Alaska natives in the 
use and occupancy of their lands. But then, and again when Alaska was 
given statehood, Congress reserved to itself the power of final decision 
on ultimate title. 

It remains our unfinished task to state in law the terms and condi- 
tions of settlement, so that uncertainty can be ended for the native people 
of Alaska. 

Legislation is now pending to resolve this issue. I recommend prompt 
action on legislation to: 
| —Give the native people of Alaska title to the lands they occupy 
and need to sustain their villages. 

—Give them rights to use additional lands and water for hunting, 

trapping and fishing to maintain their traditional way of life, if 
they so choose. 

—Award them compensation commensurate with the value of any 
lands taken from them. 





Tue First AMERICANS 


The program I propose seeks to promote Indian development by 
improving health and education, encouraging long-term economic 
growth, and strengthening community institutions. 

Underlying this program is the assumption that the Federal 
government can best be a responsible partner in Indian progress by 
treating the Indian himself as a full citizen, responsible for the pace and 
direction of his development. 

But there can be no question that the government and the people 
of the United States have a responsibility to the Indians. 

In our efforts to meet that responsibility, we must pledge to respect 
fully the dignity and the uniqueness of the Indian citizen. 
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That means partnership—not paternalism. 

We must affirm the right of the first Americans to remain Indians 
while exercising their rights as Americans. 

We must affirm their right to freedom of choice and _ self- 


determination. 


We must seek new ways to provide Federal assistance to Indians— 
with new emphasis on Indian self-help and with respect for Indian 


culture. 


And we must assure the Indian people that it is our desire and 
intention that the special relationship between the Indian and his gov- 


ernment grow and flourish. 


For, the first among us must not be last. 
I urge the Congress to affirm this policy and to enact this program. 


The White House 
March 6, 1968 


Lynvon B. JoHNsoNn 


NOTE: For the Executive order establishing a National Council on Indian Oppor- 
tunity, referred to in the message, see the following item. 





National Council on Indian 
Opportunity 


Executive Order 11399, Establishing 


the Council. March 6, 1968 
ESTABLISHING THE NATIONAL CouNCIL ON INDIAN 
OpporTUNITY 


Wuereas the United States has initiated a number of 
programs in various Departments that should be made 
available for the development and benefit of the Indian 
population; and 

WuerEAas these programs should be adapted and co- 
ordinated in such manner that Indians will participate in 
and be benefited by them: 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in 
me as President of the United States, it is ordered as 
follows: 

SECTION 1, Establishment of Council. There is hereby 
established The National Council on Indian Opportunity 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Council” ). The Council 
shall have membership as follows: The Vice President of 
the United States who shall be the chairman of the Coun- 
cil, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
Labor, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Development, the 
Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity, and six 
Indian leaders appointed by the President of the United 
States for terms of two years. 

Sec. 2. Functions of the Council. The Council shall: 

(a) Encourage full use of Federal programs to benefit 
the Indian population, adapting them where necessary to 


be available to Indians on reservations in a meaningful 
way. 

(b) Encourage interagency coordination and coopera- 
tion in carrying out Federal programs as they relate to 
Indians. 


(c) Appraise the impact and progress of Federal pro- 
grams for Indians. 

(d) Suggest ways to improve such programs. 

Sec. 3. Compensation and per diem. Members of the 
Council who are officers of the Federal government shall 
receive no additional compensation by reason of this 
order. Other members of the Council shall be entitled to 
receive compensation and travel expenses, including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law for per- 
sons in the government service employed intermittently 
(5 ULS.C., §§ 3109, 5703). 

Sec. 4. Assistance to the Council. (a) Each Federal 
department and agency represented on the Council shall 
furnish such necessary assistance to the Council as may be 
authorized by section 214 of the Act of May 3, 1945, 59 
Stat. 134 (31 U.S.C. 691), or other law. The Department 
of the Interior shall furnish necessary administrative serv- 
ices for the Council. 


(b) The staff of the Council shall include an Execu- 
tive Director, who shall be appointed by the chairman 
of the Council, and such other employees as may be neces- 
sary, who shall be assigned by the departments and 
agencies represented on the Council. 


Src. 5. Meetings. The Council shall meet on call of the 
chairman. 


Lynpbon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
March 6, 1968 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:45 am., 
March 6, 1968] 
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Joint Savings Bank-Savings and Loan 
Committee on Urban Problems 


The President’s Remarks to Members of the Committee 
at the White House. March 6, 1968 


I welcome you here to the Cabinet Room today. 

As leaders of America’s great savings bank and savings 
and loan industries, you have provided the bulk of the 
capital that has built the homes, built the great suburbs 
and the residential areas which are the pride of the entire 
world. 

America has served you well—and I understand that 
you are here this morning to serve the Nation, by helping 
meet one of its most urgent problems—the rebuilding of 
the inner city. 

To be effective will require commitment and ingenuity. 
The problems and needs are large indeed. 

We have just ourselves completed—with the assistance 
of Secretary Weaver, Secretary Wood, Mr. Haar, and 
others in their Department, Mr. Brownstein and others— 
the cities message. We undertook everything that we could 
conceive of that we had the resources to undertake-—and 
may have undertaken more than the Congress will really 
give us to undertake. But we dealt with it in some detail. 

I think 20 years from now you will look at that message 
and see that we were not unaware of the problems. 

I selected the most able city officials, private officials, 
chiefs of police, Governors, Congressmen and Senators in 
the civil disorders study—they spend an unprecedented 
amount of money—amillions of dollars in the period of 
several months—and I think made one of the most 
thorough and exhaustive studies ever made. It outlined 
not only what the situation was, but why it was, and what 
could be done about it. 


Now, every Cabinet official and every independent 
agency is taking that study—and I recommend it to you— 
and they are evaluating and trying to see first, what we 
already have done that is pointed up—put that in this 
basket; see what we have not done and what they recom- 
mend to be done, what remains to be done—and put that 
in this basket. Then try to get it done. 

There is no group in America that can try to do more 
to help us improve the cities and improve the quality of 
men’s lives and offer them hope when they have only 
despair than you folks who have the financial horsepower 
to do something about it. 

We need not only your words but your actions and 
we need your performance. You have shown that you can 
act or you would not be here. You have shown that you 
can perform or you would not have this program outlined. 

The Government has been attacking the problems of 
the cities as best we can with our resources. I think you 
ought to know that right now we have, under the direction 
of Mr. Henry Ford and Mr. Paul Austin, president of the 
Coca Cola Company, a group that will number probably 
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750 by the end of this week. They are top executives, presi- 
dents and leaders of big corporations in America who are 
out to find jobs for hard-core unemployed in these cities. 

That is a massive effort, the like of which has never 
been made before. To me, that shows a real awakening of 
the American business conscience in this country and the 
desire to do something about it. 

I had lunch with the original group. I have met with 
some 50 others—and now we are spreading it to 150— 
the day before yesterday. Now it is moving to 750. That 
is the private group. 

In housing, renewal, poverty, health, and education 
when I became President, the Federal budget had $9 
billion for all the programs assisting the cities. 

I want you to remember this, which is why I want to 
try to emphasize it. Don’t expect this to be printed be- 
cause they always print that we don’t do enough. They 
don’t print what we do. The Republicans say that we do 
too much. 

But that effort has moved from $9 billion in these 
fields—this is the Federal budget, not a State or county 
or private or savings and loan budget—-but the Federal 
budget has moved from $9 billion in 1964 to $22 billion 
in 1969. 

Any of you who have more than doubled your appro- 
priation in any field know what that means. How much 
more we can get the Congress to go, I don’t know. But 
we have moved from $9 to $22 billion and one thing 
is definitely clear, that if you expect to go farther you 
have to acknowledge what you have done and recognize 
it as inadequate and try to do more. We do that.. We 
have gone from $9 billion to $22 billion and we want 
to go just as much as the traffic will bear—as much as 
the Congress and the budget can permit. 


Now, we can only finance these things by two means: 
by taxing them and I have been trying to get a tax bill 
for a year and a half, or by borrowing it. I have been hav- 
ing difficulty with both. 


We have been having difficulty getting the tax measure 
and difficulty borrowing with the interest rate going up. 
You know what is going on there because you pay inter- 
est on all your deposits. 

So, we want to welcome you here as partners of ours 
in this great venture of trying to do something to rebuild 
our cities and find employment for our people and to 
help us with our model cities program, with our supple- 
mental programs, our FHA programs and our expanded 
manpower and private industry programs and better jobs 
and better wages. 

We also welcome your pledge to provide more coun- 
seling and advice to neighborhood groups and individuals. 
Many people in the ghetto whom you will reach wouldn’t 
come in off the streets and talk about a loan, Many of 
them have never been in a bank. Many have been the 
victims of unjust financial arrangements themselves. So, 
you have to go out and talk to them. We hope that you 
can do that. We think that is worthy of your energy. 
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We have seen what frustration among people and what 
decay in the cities can do. We saw it in Newark. We saw 
it in Watts. We saw it in Detroit. 

We want to do everything we can to avoid a recur- 
rence of that. We cannot correct all the errors of centuries 
in 4 years or 40 years, but we can do our best and all 
that we are capable of doing. 

I am trying to do that. Every Cabinet officer is trying 
to do it. I hope that most of the Members of the House 
and Senate will help us. I particularly welcome the sav- 
ings and loan people and the business group and their 
cooperation. 

I think when the history of the period is written they 
will say that labor has had a social consciousness and 
has tried to fight for better social conditions for the work- 
ing people of this country. 

I am proud to say that during the period that I have 
been President the businessmen have answered every call 
that I have made upon them. 

If you had told me 4 years ago that you could expect 
the industrial giants of this country, the head of Coca 
Cola, the head of Ford, heads of the big insurance com- 
panies, and heads of the banking industry to be out 
here finding jobs for hard-core unemployed and develop- 
ing plans for every city in the country I would have told 
you that it is going to be tough to get it done. 

But they are doing it and you are doing it, too. We wel- 
come you as a partner in this venture. I hope all of you will 
have a chance to read the cities message. I don’t want to 
cram it down anyone’s throat. I don’t want to comment 
on it. It is there and anyone can see it. You don’t have 
to be led up to it. 


I hope all of you will have a chance to read the Civil 
Disorders Commission report. It is a very distinguished 
group and a lot of talent went into that report after 
hearing witness after witness. 


Then you will see what our problems are and what 
the recommended remedies are. 


I won’t ask you to embrace every recommendation 
they make, but I hope you can help us all that you can 
in good conscience. 

I would note one thing: It is easier to build than it 
is to destroy. If we don’t get on with our building we 
are not going to prevent destruction that ought to be 
prevented. 

Mr. Rayburn used to have a favorite saying in the 
House of Representatives when I was a member. He said, 
“Any donkey can kick a barn down, but it takes a good 
carpenter to build one.” 


I want to appeal to you to be good carpenters. We have 
enough folks who can kick and find things wrong and 
be out of humor with their country and their Govern- 
ment. They will trample just anything. 

But what we need is some cheerful people with opti- 


mism and a vision who want to help their fellow man and 
who will do it. 
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We have so much to be thankful for. We should not 
be feeling sorry for ourselves too much in this country. 
There is no other citizen of any other country who is as 
blessed as our citizens with the fruits of its products. 

We ought to put a little bit of that back as seed corn 
and I know you will. 

I thank you for coming. 

[After remarks by Secretary Weaver, Mr. Hawley, and Mr. Irr, the 
President resumed speaking, as follows:] 

We have had the insurance industry in with private 
meetings with the President and others in connection with 
the rent supplements and model cities and other legisla- 
tion very important to the cities. 

We have had the leaders of the labor groups in. We 
have had this very important group here today. In the 
months ahead I will be having a series of meetings ask- 
ing them to study the cities message and the Civil Dis- 
orders Commission recommendations and any private 
suggestions that the insurance companies may make, the 
banking industry may make, or the savings and loan 
institutions may make—we want to explore them all. We 
want to try to get the Congress to go along with the rec- 
ommendations we have made that you have just en- 
dorsed in connection with VA, FHA, model cities, and 
rent supplements, and so on. 

We hope someday that we can look back on the meet- 
ings I have been having every day now where we are 
just talking, but we can see that this talk has resulted 
in some action. 

You have a definite program that you are committed 
to here that will be a great breakthrough if we can carry 
it out together—and I think we can. 

If there is any encouragement at all that comes to me 
it is the reawakening on the part of Americans to their 
social responsibilities. 

We talked about the health care for people in their 
sixties for 20 years and did absolutely nothing about it 
but talk. But there are literally millions in hospitals at 
this moment because we finally took some action and did 
something about it. 

We are talking about poverty now and every President 
has talked about it. But we got $1.77 billion up there 
last year and we have raised that this year to $2.2 billion, 
approximately. 

We are doing something about it. It is not as much as 
we would like to do. If we had $200 billion we could 
not cover it all, but we are taking some of our resources 
at a very critical time and going into it. We have to do 
it here. 

I think for the first time the American business com- 
munity is realizing that there is a part that it needs to 
play and it is playing. 

I sat in this room 2 years ago when people were talking 
about and criticizing the regulations that had been issued 
back in President Kennedy’s administration on financing 
a house. I asked for open housing and I said, “How can 
I ask a man to come back from Vietnam and he has the 
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money he has saved and his wife has held together the 
family, and he wants to get a roof over his head, and how 
can I tell him no because he happens to be brown or black 
and he has to go someplace else? We have to have the 
congressional commitment. Let’s ask them for open 
housing.” 

People went wild. I didn’t think there was anybody in 
the room for it. And there wasn't. 

Within 2 years we have come where we passed it 
through the House and we actually got cloture. We didn’t 
have a vote to spare, not one. 

But if we go on with it now, there are going to be a lot 
of houses to be built for the people who will have new 
opportunities and you will be surprised how people are 
going to adjust to it. People will look back and say, “Did 
we oppose that? Did we oppose that man—the fellow 
who lost an arm or leg to protect us?” If a man can buy 
it and pay for it, they are willing to do it. 

So, we are moving ahead, but nobody is moving 
ahead more than the American businessmen. I am proud 
of them. I am proud of you bankers. 

You can’t exist unless you can get your money back 
with a little profit to pay for your work. I don’t expect 
you to be unsound. I expect you to be prudent because 
if you are not, why, we are all in trouble. 

But I am glad that you have enough adventure left in 
you, enough patriotism left in you, and interest in your 
fellow man. Because after you are gone from here they 
are not going to remember much about your financial 
statement. Your neighbors are not going to say how much 
you had in real estate, how much you had in interest, 
stocks, and so on. They don’t remember that about my 
daddy or granddaddy—there wasn’t much to remember— 
they didn’t have much. 

It is what you are doing to help your fellow human 
beings that will be remembered. 


You are doing a lot by saying that you are going 
to help undertake the problem in the cities. 


Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:35 a.m. in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House. As printed above, this item follows the text of the 
White House press release. 

The following list of Committee members was also released: 


MEMBERS OF THE Joint Savincs BANK-SAvINGS AND LoAN 
CoMMITTEE ON URBAN PROBLEMS 
Cochairmen 


Samuet W. Haw -ey, president, People’s Savings Bank, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Henry P. Irr, chairman of the board, Baltimore Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, Maryland 


Members 


Ricnarp A. Boot, chairman of the board, Springfield Institution 
for Savings, Massachusetts 

Rozert S. Brown, executive vice president, First Federal Savings 
and Loan Association of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. 

— J. Burke, president, The Lincoln Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 

sg 

Morris D. Crawrorp, Jr., chairman of the board, The Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York, N.Y. 

Josep E. Davis, president, Carver Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, New York, N.Y. 
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C. A. Duncan, Jr., president, Farm and Home Savings Association, 
Nevada, Mo. 

AntTuony I. Eyrine, president, Washington Mutual Savings Bank, 
Seattle, Wash. 


RicuHarp B. HaskELL, president, Mechanics Savings Bank, Hartford, 
Conn. 

A. E. Hampton, president, Family Savings and Loan Association, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Joun E. Krovut, senior vice president, The Philadelphia Savings 
Fund Society, Pennsylvania 

RussE_t A. LaBousg, president, Bohemian Savings and Loan 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wiu1aM B. Lick.iper, president, The United States Savings Bank, 
Newark, N.J. 


Rosert M. Morcan, chairman of the board, The Boston Five Cents 
Savings Bank, Massachusetts 


THORNTON Owen, president, Perpetual Building Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Bwe M. Ransom, president, Bell Savings and Loan Association, 
Chicago, III. 

FreDERICK P. SmitH, chairman of the board and president, Burling- 
ton Savings Banks, Vermont. 


CHARLES SHERMAN, president, Leader Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, Memphis, Tenn. 

Haroip L. Tweepy, president, First Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociation of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Cornetius C. VANPATTEN, president, The Binghamton Savings 
Bank, New York. 


Tuomas C. Westropp, president, Women’s Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, Cleveland, Ohio 


Secretary of Commerce 


The President’s Remarks at the Swearing In of 
C.R. Smith. March 6, 1968 


Mr. Smith and family, Justice Fortas, Members of the 
Cabinet, distinguished Members of the Congress, ladies 
and gentlemen: 


This ceremony could well be the opening scene in a 
replay of one of my favorite late show dramas: “Mr. 
Smith Goes to Washington.” 

As I recall, the hero of that movie caused quite a stir 
when he hit the Nation’s Capital. 

Now, Mr. Smith, you have come back to Washington 
again. We all recall pleasantly your last starring role— 
when you were stationed here during World War II. You 
were decorated then as an organizer of wartime air trans- 
port—and for solving the problem of flying The Hump. 

The script, C. R., really hasn’t changed very much. 
You will find—as Dean Rusk and I already know—that 
there are still plenty of humps to get over. Some of them 
are over here. But, since you were here the last time, we 
have added a few gaps. 

We all know, though, that you are well equipped. And 
we hope that American Airlines has let you bring along 
one of your most valuable assets—that battered old Oliver 
typewriter that has long sat by your desk, a machine on 
which you hunt and peck out the personal directives that 
you need when you want fast action. 

You are going to need that typewriter, C. R. Your new 
employers—the people of the United States—are going to 
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be asking for action, and some of them want it fast. The 
businessman, the workingman, the family man—all of 
these are your new board of directors. Your new business 
is the most urgent business of America—Congress will be 
reminding you of that from time to time—and that is the 
people’s welfare. 

You might begin, Mr. Smith, by putting that typewriter 
to work on a letter to Mr. Henry Ford and your friend, 
Mr. Paul Austin of Coca Cola Company, and the other 
750 national leaders—the many members of the National 
Alliance of Businessmen. You can thank them for rolling 
up their sleeves, leaving their business—as you have left 
yours—and taking on leadership responsibilities in helping 
us to tackle one of the toughest problems that America 
faces—the crisis in our cities, the unemployment in our 
ghettos, the hard core who have no jobs, the training and 
hiring of these people whom we find that our system has 
been unable to fit into it. 

These men are some of our best American businessmen, 
and they care about tomorrow. They are taking the very 
unusual step, I think, of investing their skill and their 
faith to earn the ultimate profit—not something that will 
show on their balance sheets this year, but will be a rich 
and full dividend for all of American life. 

If you would move America forward, I think you must 
first move its private citizens forward—and chief among 
them is the American businessman. 

Never—except possibly during World War II—have I 
seen such an effective exercise of business responsibility as 
I see in the making now. The promise for America is 
immense. 

Mr. Ford, Mr. Austin, and others came across the land 
to see me last week and told me of their plans, and of the 
fact that various companies are assigning their best people 
to go out into the ghettos and the cities of America and 
demonstrate the social consciousness of the leaders of the 
free enterprise system. 


In these last few months, these giant corporations, 
banks, insurance companies, hundreds of businesses—the 
economic muscle of America—are indicating that they 
are going to try to help. 

I met with the bankers a few weeks ago; I met with 
the insurance industry a few weeks ago. I met with the 
savings and loan institutions from throughout the country 
this morning. All of them are developing programs to 
help us try to remake and rebuild these deteriorated areas 
of our land. 


This remaking is going to demand the best of all of 
us—and the best of business and Government. I think 
you are going to be the connecting link in that partnership. 

It is an historic venture. The American people will be 
the beneficiaries. So, they are going to look to you, C. R.— 
as a leader who pioneered again in the adventure of 
flight. 

I think most of America—I know the Cabinet, cer- 
tainly, the leaders in Congress who honor you with their 
presence here this morning—share my confidence that 
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you are going to lead us forward in the greater adventure 
of reaching for the dream and finding the destiny of 
America. 

We welcome you. We hope your stay here will be 
pleasant. Happy landing. 

[At this point, Associate Justice Abe Fortas administered the oath 
to C. R. Smith, who responded with brief remarks. The President 
resumed speaking, as follows:] 

I want to say on behalf of the Cabinet, and such Mem- 
bers of Congress as I may be able to speak for, that we 
join you, C. R., in your hope and your wish that we, too, 
can end even, at least. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:13 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 


‘The President’s Foreign 
Visitor Program 


Statement by the President Upon Designating 
Ambassador Robert M. McKinney To Implement 


Recommendations of the Commission on Travel. 


March 6, 1968 


I have asked Ambassador Robert M. McKinney to 
coordinate the efforts of private industry and Government 
necessary to implement the recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Travel. He will be in charge of the President's 
Foreign Visitor Program. 

I have asked Ambassador McKinney to report to me 
on the results of his efforts by May 31, 1968. I have also 
asked him to consider and recommend long-term meas- 
ures which will ensure for the future the continued and 
increased forward momentum of the program. 

The Commission’s recommendations aim to improve 
our international travel account by positive expansionary 
measures. They are designed to make the United States 
the world’s preeminent tourist bargain. 

Several steps have already been taken by the travel 
industry and the Government: 


—On February 23, 1968, I asked the Congress to liber- 
alize our visa regulations making it easier for bona 
fide foreign tourists to visit the United States. 

—Members of the American travel and hotel industry 
are offering attractive discounts to foreign tourists, 
and they are significantly increasing their promo- 
tional activities abroad. 

—The Civil Aeronautics Board has sanctioned propos- 
als to grant discounts to foreign tourists on domestic 
airlines; similar proposals are pending before other 
U.S. regulatory agencies. 

—The members of the International Air Transport 
Association are considering a proposal to reduce 
fares for tourists flying to the United States. 
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I have asked Ambassador McKinney to work closely 
with the interested agencies of Government and the 
appropriate congressional committees to speed passage of 
the visa bill and to coordinate early implementation of 
other measures designed to facilitate the entry of foreign 
tourists. 

We will shortly be issuing the first tourist hospitality 
card. These cards will identify the foreign tourists as 
eligible for discounts frorn participating firms and govern- 
ment-operated facilities. I urge American travel, hotel, 
motel, restaurant, and other tourist related firms which 
have not yet joined in this program, to consider its advan- 
tages to them and to their country. 

I have asked Ambassador McKinney to keep in close 
touch with industry to ensure that all interested American 
businessmen are aware of the discount program and its 
benefits, to answer their questions regarding the program, 
and to consider their suggestions for its improvement. 

Many State and local governments are already actively 
encouraging foreign travel. We had an opportunity to 
discuss these efforts with the Governors only last week. 
Ambassador McKinney will work with Governor Price 
Daniel, Director of the Office of Emergency Planning, in 
asking State and local governments to intensify their 
efforts to attract foreign travelers. 

All departments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment are expected to cooperate fully with Ambassador 
McKinney in implementing the President’s Foreign 
Visitor Program. 

America’s greatest tourist attraction is its people. We 
Americans have always prided ourselves on our hospitality. 
I ask all Americans, individually and through our fine 
community organizations, to make a special effort to 
make foreign visitors truly welcome in the finest tradition 
of American hospitality. 

NoTE: For the report and recommendations of the Industry-Gov- 


ernment Special Task Force on Travel, see 4 Weekly Comp. Pres. 
Docs., p. 320. 


National Council on Aging 


The President’s Remarks at the Eastern Regional 
Meeting of the Council. March 6, 1968 


Mr. Meyer, Mr. Shelley, Mrs. Mathiasen, Mr. Secretary, 
Mr. Commissioner, my good friends: 


Something very remarkable happened all over America 
this last weekend that you have had a lot to do with. 
Before you left for home and your meeting broke up, I 
had hoped that I could get under the wire and get some 
of the engagements of the White House behind me and 
come over to talk to you about what happened—and 
express my appreciation to you, and through you, to the 
other good people in this country who helped us. 
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On every street in this Nation—on Main Street, on 
Elm Street, on Fifth Avenue—the day-to-day life of tens 
of millions of Americans was changing because it was 
on Saturday that 24 million social security checks went 
into the mail boxes. The dollar amount of those checks 
was on an average of 16 percent higher than it had been 
just 1 month before. 

You know, and I know, that that was the greatest 
single increase in the entire history of social security in 
America since our great President first brought it to the 
American people, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

In a single stroke, more than 1 million Americans 
were lifted above the poverty line. Of course, the great 
majority of the people who benefited were elderly people. 
A retired couple receiving maximum benefits now gets 
$234 each month instead of the former amount, $207— 
$234, up from $207. 

A typical couple on benefits now gets $169 a month, 
up from $139—$139 to $169. 

Now, all the 200 million people do not know that. 
They should know it—but all the people don’t know how 
some of the people actually live. That is one of the big 
problems that we have in this country. But these 24 mil- 
lion know it—and those are the numbers. 

Now, what those numbers mean in terms of day-to-day 
experience for millions of Americans is heartening. Our 
studies show that much of the dollar increase, actually 
all of it, goes for necessities—for food, shelter, and 
clothing. 

But the studies also show that the money is used for 


the amenities of life—for the things that make the differ- 
ence between living and just existing. 





Enough money, for example, so that occasionally 

a grandparent can travel to see his grandchild. 

Enough money to buy a gift for a grandchild instead 
of going there without any little present at all. 

—Enough money for a man and his wife to take an 
adult education course, or to plant a new flowerbed, 
or to improve a new driveway, or to put some flowers 
in the backyard instead of the front yard. 





In all, in the last 2% years, social security insurance 
benefits have gone up in this country by 35 percent. The 
aged have more than a third more to live on today than 
they did in 1965. Now, these are the men and women who, 
in their working years, made this country. They made it 
what it is. They made it great. They made it prosperous. 
They made it the envy of all the world. 

You wouldn’t think it should be when you read about 
what terrible shape we are in according to some people 
today. But there are not many anywhere who would not 
want to trade with us. 

No one is more deserving of a share of that praise than 
these people. The Bible tells us, “Honor thy father and 
thy mother.” 


That is the goal of our activity for the aged in this 
administration. 
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An elderly parent has the right to dignity and in- 
dependence. He has earned that right. 

We live in a society that we think is prosperous enough 
so that no old person must feel that he is a burden on a 
son or a daughter—to say nothing of a son-in-law. 

We have been working toward that, and I believe we 
are succeeding. 

In 1960, the Federal Government spent $13 billion for 
all of its programs for all of its pensions for the aged. By 
1963, when I came into office, that amount had moved 
from $13 billion to $17 billion. 

This year’s budget asks for not $17 billion, but $33 
billion—almost twice as much as in 1963. Now, that is not 
because of the Vietnam war; that is in spite of the Viet- 
nam war. 

The social security increases that went into effect on 
Saturday were substantial. But I came across the river 
today for this 5-minute appearance to tell you that they 
are not substantial enough in my judgment. 

I recommended to the Congress. I pleaded with the 
Congress. I urged the Congress to pass a 20 percent in- 
crease with a $70—$70 minimum for individuals. 

We didn’t get a 20 percent increase. We got only 
a 16 percent increase. We didn’t get a $70 minimum. We 
got a $55 minimum. And I got a little heck en route. 

Well, I don’t think $55 and 16 percent is enough. 
It is not enough. It is not enough for the people to live on. 
I thought so last year and I think so this year. 

If all goes well we are going to get that additional 
increase or keep on fighting for it. 

There is a reason for all of us to be here. Some of us have 
different views. Some of us look at things differently. Some 
of us are tall and some of us are short. Some are slender 
and some are fat. It takes all kinds of people to make 
up a world. But the best justification for any of us being 
here is what we are ready and willing to do and what we 
are able to do to better humankind. 

People with financial statements are not long remem- 
bered because of that statement. There are a few who 
have perpetuated their memory, but they are not remem- 
bered very long. But what you do for your fellow man is 
never forgotten. 

So, in the limited time allotted each of you here in the 
richest nation in all the world, there is nothing that can 
occupy that time to a better advantage than to try to bring 
peace in the world and peace and good will at home. 

The best way to have peace in the world and peace 
and good will at home is to make it possible for every 
human being to have at least the bare necessities of life: 

—a roof over their head. 

—clothes to cover their body. 

—food to sustain themselves. 

a modicum of recreation now and then. 





The American people don’t ask much—school for their 
children and a place to worship God according to the 
dictates of their own conscience. 
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But Franklin Roosevelt said in his time, “One-third of 
our people are ill-clad, ill-housed, and ill-fed.” 

We have moved things along considerably since that 
time. But we still have people who are ill-clad, ill-fed, and 
ill-housed. And we should not be satisfied with ourselves 
for one minute until poverty is banished from this land, 
until our ill-clad are clothed, until our ill-fed are fed, and 
until our ill-housed have a roof over their head. 

Now that is what good people like you work for. You 
work for it in the group that needs it the most. 

Somehow those of us in between can kind of root hog 
and die and get by as best we can. But the elder citizen 
needs a little more attention and the younger one needs 
a little more attention. 

I am so glad that you invited me to come over here and 
be with you because I like to be with people who give our 
older folks the kind of attention that you do and the kind 
they need. 

I am going to be working with you in the days ahead to 
see that we realize our objectives and that we attain our 
goals. 

Thank you and goodby. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 4:54 p.m. at the Marriott Twin 
Bridges Motor Hotel, Arlington, Va. 


National Defense Transportation Day 
and National Transportation Week, 
1968 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing Proclamation 
3834. March 7, 1968 


Secretary Boyd, Chairman Staggers, and ladies and 
gentlemen: 


I want to thank you for coming here this morning to be 
present as we proclaim the week of May 12 as National 
Transportation Week. We have designated Friday, 
May 17, as National Transportation Day. 

The men and women who work in our transportation 
industry, we think, are richly deserving of this very small 
tribute that we want to pay them. 

In times of peace, they have labored as the builders of 
this Nation. Their early network of canals and rivers was 
really the web of union that made this one nation. Later, 
it was the railroads, the roads, the highways and, finally, 
the airplane which enabled this Nation to move forward 
to greatness. 

In times of war, the muscle and the initiative of our 
transportation industry has assured the quick and the full 
mobilization of America’s defense resources, 

These achievements give me confidence that we will 
always meet our transportation challenges, both the chal- 
lenges of today and of tomorrow. 

By 1985 we will have 75 million more people in this 
country who need transportation. We can estimate the 
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average American will be traveling half again as many 
miles as he travels now. The problems he faces today are 
already severe problems. ‘The traffic jam, the crowded air- 
port have become far too common and too painful an ex- 
perience for too many Americans. So it is going to take the 
combined efforts of all of us, particularly of government— 
Federal and local—as well as our private transportation 
industry to attempt to reverse this trend. 

Fast, safe, and efficient transportation is indispensable 
to our future growth and to the security of our Nation, 
and indispensable to the safety of our citizens as well. We 
can grow only as much, and only as fast, as our transpor- 
tation network permits us to grow. 

We are trying to recognize these challenges and to face 
up to them. A year ago, with the cooperation of the Con- 
gress, we established a new Department of Transportation. 
For the first time now, we have a single department that 
is charged with creating a well-planned, well-coordinated, 
and truly national transportation system. Already, this 
Department has begun to strengthen the private and pub- 
lic partnership in the field of transportation. That partner- 
ship must continue to prosper if America is to continue its 
growth, continue to move more goods and more people 
across this great continent. 

So, as we look back to mark the achievements of our 
dynamic transportation industry, we also look forward to 
its future triumphs. We look forward to the leadership of 
this very outstanding man of excellence who heads this 
Department—Alan Boyd. He has established himself as 
a proven executive, and one of our most valuable public 
servants. So I hope that all who serve in transportation— 
those in management, those in labor, and those in the 
various branches of Government—will lift their eyes to- 
day to the new horizons and the new achievements that 
wait ahead. 

Let us all resolve to make the next decade in transpor- 
tation as creative and as inspiring as any in the long and 
magnificent history of this great industry. 

Thank you very much. 





NOTE: The President spoke at 11:46 a.m. in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House. For the text of Proclamation 3834, see the 
following item. 


National Defense ‘Transportation Day 


and National Transportation 

Week, 1968 

Proclamation 3834. March 7, 1968 

By the President of the United States of America 


a Proclamation 


One hundred years ago, an American travelling from 
San Francisco to New York went by ship to Central 
America, crossed the Isthmus by mule and wagon, and 
four weeks later arrived at his destination. 
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One year later, with the completion of our first trans- 
continental railroad, he could travel in relative comfort 
from California to New York in ten days. 

This revolution in transportation was one of the prin- 
cipal causes and opportunities for the rapid progress of our 
Nation—the taming of a vast continent with a rapidity 
which astounded the countries of Europe and continues 
to amaze historians. 

The history of our country cannot be separated from 
the story of our transportation—nor can its future. We 
look today to the leaders of our transportation industry 
for the imagination and enterprise which, in the past, did 
so much to make our Nation great. 

While the Government of the United States must con- 
tinue to play a key partnership role in the improvement 
and expansion of our transportation system, basic deci- 
sions on investment and operation are made by private 
industry. This partnership between Government and in- 
dustry forms one of the most critical elements of our eco- 
nomic system. 

This partnership will be called upon in the future to 
meet even greater challenges than ever before. 

To call public attention to the contributions of this 
great industry—and to the challenges it faces—the Con- 
gress, by a joint resolution approved May 16, 1957 (71 
Stat. 30), has requested the President to proclaim an- 
nually the third Friday of May of each year as National 
Defense Transportation Day, and by a joint resolution 
approved May 14, 1962 (76 Stat. 69), has requested 
the President to proclaim annually the week of May in 
which that Friday falls as National Transportation Week, 
as a tribute to the men and women who, night and day, 
move our goods and our people throughout the land and 
around the world. 

Now, TuHererore, I, Lynpon B. Jounson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby designate 
Friday, May 17, 1968, as National Defense Transporta- 
tion Day, and the week beginning May 12, 1968, as 
National Transportation Week. 

I urge our people to participate with representatives 
of the transportation industry, our armed services, and 
other governmental agencies in the observance of these 
occasions through appropriate ceremonies. 

I also invite the Governors of the States to provide 
for the observance of National Defense Transportation 
Day and National Transportation Week in a, way that 
will give the citizens of each community the opportunity 
to recognize and appreciate fully the vital role our great 
and modern transportation system plays in their lives and 
in the defense of the Nation. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this seventh day of March, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and ninety- 
second. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:44 p.m., 
March 7, 1968] 
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Committee on Purchases of 
Blind-Made Products 


Announcement of Appointment of Brig. Gen. 
Augustus A. Riemondy, USAF, as a Member. 
March 7, 1968 


President Johnson today announced the appointment 
of Brig. Gen. Augustus A. Riemondy, USAF, to be a 
member of the Committee on Purchases of Blind-Made 
Products. The Committee was established under au- 
thority of the Wagner-O’Day Act of June 25, 1938. The 
purpose is to provide employment opportunity for visu- 
ally handicapped workers by making the Federal Gov- 
ernment a customer of nonprofitmaking agencies which 
operate workshops for employment of blind workers. 

Membership of the Committee includes representa- 
tives of the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, the Defense 
Supply Agency, the General Services Administration, and 
the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, and Interior. 
It also includes a private citizen member. Conferees to 
the Committee include representatives of the Depart- 
ments of Health, Education, and Welfare, Labor, and 
Justice. 

The program established by the act currently includes 
more than 60 nonprofit agencies for the blind, comprising 
7 workshops in which blind workers are employed. These 
workshops employed nearly 5,000 blind workers in the 
fiscal year 1965 and paid them a total of over $6,997,000 
in wages. 

Brigadier General Riemondy is Director of Supply and 
Services, Deputy Chief of Staff, Systems and Logistics, 
Headquarters United States Air Force. He is a native 
of Pennsylvania. 


Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Sidney Freidberg asa Member. March 7, 1968 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Sidney Freidberg of New York, N.Y., to be 
a member of the Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion, vice LaVern R. Dilweg, deceased. 

The Foreign Claims Settlement Commission was estab- 
lished by the Congress to review and adjudicate claims 
of Americans against foreign governments. Such claims 
typically arise out of war damage and nationalization or 
confiscation of properties in foreign countries. 

If confirmed, Mr. Freidberg’s term will expire Octo- 
ber 21, 1970. 

Mr. Freidberg, 54, currently practices law in New 
York City. 

He was born in New York City on January 20, 1914. 
He was awarded the B.S. degree in 1933 by New York 
University, where he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. In 
1936 he received his LL. B. degree from Yale University. 
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From 1936 to 1942, Mr. Freidberg was an associate in 
the New York law firm of Philips, Nizer, Benjamin & 
Krim, From 1942 to 1943 he served with the Office of 
Strategic Services, and from 1943 to 1945 he was Counsel 
to the Printing and Publishing Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 


In 1945 Mr. Freidberg became a partner in the Wash- 
ington, D.C. firm of Berge, Fox, Arent & Freidberg, and 
was also a partner in the New York firm of Freidberg, 
Rich, and Blue. In 1948 and 1949 he served as Counsel 
to the Select Committee on Newsprint and Paper Supply 
of the House of Representatives. 


Since 1957 Mr. Freidberg has been engaged in the pri- 
vate practice of law. He is the author of “New York Prac- 
tice,” published by the Yale Law School, and he served 
as a member of the Alumni Board of Visitors of New York 
University from 1959 to 1961. 


Mr. Freidberg is married and has four children. He 
resides with his family in New York City. 


Tax Court of the United States 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Four Judges 
for Reappointment. March 7, 1968 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate four judges for reappointment to the Tax Court 
of the United States for 12-year terms. They are Chief 
Judge William M. Drennen and Judges William M. Fay, 
C. Moxley Featherston, and Charles R. Simpson. 

William M. Drennen, 53, is Chief Judge of the Court. 
He was first appointed in 1958 by President Eisenhower. 
Born in Jenkins, Ky., he received his B.S. and LL. B. de- 
grees from Ohio State University. Judge Drennen was a 
partner in the Charleston, W. Va., law firm of Brown, 
Jackson, and Knight on appointment. 

William M. Fay, 52, was born in Pittston, Pa. Judge 
Fay received his law degree from Catholic University, 
and was serving as Assistant Regional Counsel in charge 
of the Washington office of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, before his appointment to the Tax Court by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in 1961. 

C. Moxley Featherston, 53, was born in Jayton, Texas. 
He received his bachelor’s degree from Hardin-Simmons 
University, and his J.D. degree from George Washington 
University Law School. Before appointment to the Court 
in 1967 by President Johnson, he was the Assistant for 
Civil Trials in the Tax Division of the Justice Department. 

Charles R. Simpson, 46, was appointed to the Court 
by President Johnson in 1965. Born in Danville, IIL, 
Judge Simpson received his bachelor’s and J.D. degrees 
from the University of Illinois. He received his LL.M. 
degree from the Harvard Law School. Before his appoint- 
ment to the Court, Judge Simpson was Director of the 
Legislation and Regulation Division of the Internal 
Revenue Service. 
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Presidential Unit Citation 


Announcement of Award of First Oak Leaf Cluster to 
the 42d Ranger Battalion, 21st Infantry Division, 

Army of the Republic of Vietnam, With Text 

of the Citation. March 7, 1968 


The President today awarded the Presidential Unit 
Citation (Army) (First Oak Leaf Cluster) to the 42d 
Ranger Battalion, 21st Infantry Division, Army of the 
Republic of Vietnam, for extraordinary heroism in ac- 
tion against hostile forces on 17 May 1966, in the Re- 
public of Vietnam, 

The First Oak Leaf Cluster was awarded signifying 
the second award to this battalion. The previous award 
was approved by the President of the United States on 
26 October 1965. 

The citation for the most recent award follows: 

“By virtue of the authority vested in me as President 
of the United States and as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States I have today awarded 


“Tue PrRESmENTIAL Unit Citation (ARMy) 
(First Oak LeaF CLUSTER) 
For ExTRAORDINARY HEROISM 


TO 


Tue 42p RANGER BATTALION 
21st INFANTRY DIVISION 
ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM 


“The 42d Ranger Battalion, 21st Infantry Division, 
Army of the Republic of Vietnam, distinguished itself by 
extraordinary heroism in action while engaged in military 
operations against a hostile force in the Republic of Viet- 
nam, On 17 May 1966, the 42d Ranger Battalion was 
committed in battle against the Viet Cong elite Soc Trang 
Provincial Battalion in the vicinity of Vinh Chau, Viet- 
nam. After being helilifted into the objective area the 
Battalion moved tactically to establish contact with the 
insurgents. As advance elements cleared a heavy man- 
grove thicket, the Viet Cong opened fire from well-pre- 
pared defensive fortifications. The Battalion immediately 
countered the enemy fire, deployed its forces, assaulted 
the positions, with the main effort to the north. The left 
flank of the Battalion received intense machine gun and 
small arms fire from enemy positions to the west, imped- 
ing their advance. Determining this to be the main core 
of enemy resistance, the Battalion maneuvered to engage 
the insurgents and advanced to the west against increasing 
resistance. Ist and 3d Companies assaulted the enemy’s 
flank, but were able to make only small gains even in heavy 
hand-to-hand combat. To preserve the momentum of the 
attack, the Battalion Commander moved 2d Company 
into position with 4th Company at the center, and in a 
coordinated effort the Battalion assaulted, vigorously, 
the Viet Cong stronghold. The Viet Cong positions were 
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staggered, with three separate lines of entrenchments con- 
cealed in thickly vegetated canal lines. In the face of 
murderous fire from these positions, the determined 
Rangers closed with the enemy and engaged him in fierce 
hand-to-hand combat until the objective had been cleared 
and the Viet Cong resistance silenced. Throughout this 
action, the Rangers demonstrated outstanding courage 
and professionalism. The conspicuous gallantry of the 
42d Ranger Battalion is in keeping with the highest tradi- 
tions of the military service and reflects great credit upon 
the Armed Forces of the Republic of Vietnam.” 


Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 


Statement by the President on the Death of the 


Former Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
March 7, 1968 


Americans everywhere lament the death of Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr. But we are joined also in enduring ad- 
miration and gratitude for the inspiring example of a 
friend, patriot, and human being. 

For half a century, Joe Martin demonstrated the 
finest qualities of legislator and statesman. He placed the 
Nation’s trust first. 

Among those of us who knew him well and worked 
long hours at his side, he will be missed but affection- 
ately remembered. 


American National Red Cross 


Statement by the President Urging Support During 
the National Drive. March 7, 1968 


Someone is helping a wounded American now—in a 
field hospital in Vietnam. 

Someone is bringing comfort to a soldier’s family now— 
in any American city. 

Someone is rescuing a drowning child . . . or saving 
lives with bottles of blood and a first aid kit . . . or car- 
ing for victims of disaster. 

That someone wears a Red Cross badge. 

The men and women of the Red Cross go wherever 
trouble or tragedy calls them. But someone is needed to 
help them, too. They need your support and your volun- 
teer services—and they need them now. I ask all Ameri- 
cans to give all they can to the Red Cross. 


NOTE: The statement was also released as recorded by the President 
for broadcast by the radio and television networks. 
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TO RENEW A NATION 


The President’s Message to the Congress on Conservation. March 8, 1968 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Theodore Roosevelt made conservation more than a political issue 
in America. He made it a moral imperative. 

More than half a century ago, he sounded this warning: 

“To skin and exhaust the land instead of using it so as to increase its 
usefulness, will result in undermining in the days of our children the very 
prosperity which we ought by right to hand down to them amplified and 
developed.” 

The conservation work that Roosevelt began was protection of our 
natural heritage for the enjoyment and enrichment of all the families of 
the land. That is work which never ends. It must be taken up anew by each 
succeeding generation, acting as trustees for the next. 

But the conservation problems Theodore Roosevelt saw are dwarfed 
by the new ones of our own day. 


An unfolding technology has increased our economic strength and 
added to the convenience of our lives. 


But that same technology—we know now—carries danger with it. 

From the great smoke stacks of industry and from the exhausts of 
motors and machines, 130 million tons of soot, carbon and grime settle 
over the people and shroud the Nation’s cities each year. 

From towns, factories, and stockyards, wastes pollute our rivers and 
streams, endangering the waters we drink and use. 


The debris of civilization litters the landscapes and spoils the 
beaches. 


Conservation’s concern now is not only for man’s enjoyment—but 
for man’s survival. 


Fortunately, we have recognized the threat in time, and we have 
begun to meet it. 
Through the landmark legislation of the past few years we are mov- 


ing to bring a safe environment—both to this generation, and to the 
America still unborn. 


—The Water Quality Act of 1965 and the Clean Water Restoration 
Act of 1966 provide the foundation of our first major efforts to 
curb the pollution blighting America’s waters. 

—The Clean Air Act of 1965 and the Air Quality Act of 1967 build 
a strong base from which we can begin to clean the air. 

—The Solid Waste Disposal Act of 1965 launched a new program 
to find the most efficient ways of disposing of millions of tons 
of solid wastes that clog the city and the countryside. 

—The Highway Beautification Act of 1965 laid the groundwork 
for scenic roads and enjoyable travels. 

—Over 2.2 million acres have been authorized for addition to the 
Nation’s Park System—and for the first time in generations more 


land is being preserved for the people than is being developed 
for industrial or urban purposes. 
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But the work of the new conservation, too—like the task we inherited 
from an earlier day—is unending. Technology is not something which 
happens once and then stands still. It grows and develops at an electric 
pace. And our efforts to keep it in harmony with human values must 
be intensified and accelerated. Indeed, technology itself is the tool with 
which these new environmental problems can be conquered. 

In this Message I shall outline the steps which I believe America 
must take this year to preserve the natural heritage of its people—a broad 
heritage that must include not only the wilderness of the unbroken forest, 
but a safe environment for the crowded city. 


A Priortry CONSERVATION AGENDA 


The dangers that threaten our environment are varied. To succeed 
in meeting their challenge requires a wide-ranging response, with special 
emphasis on the items of highest priority. 
For Fiscal 1969, I propose a program to complete this vital agenda 
for action. 
First, I recommend that we assure the people that their water sup- 
plies will be pure and plentiful now and in the years ahead by: : 


—Prosecuting the war on water pollution with conviction, combin- 
ing Federal, State and local efforts to finance the construction this 
year of $1.5 to $2 billion in community waste treatment plants. 

—Creating a National Water Commission to plot the course of 
water resource management for the next century. 
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—Helping to assure the quality of community water supplies through 
the Safe Drinking Water Act of 1968. 


—Meeting the water needs of one of America’s fastest growing 
regions by authorizing that Central Arizona Project. 


Second, I recommend that we guard the landscape against the 
waste products of modern life by: 


—Protecting rivers, beaches and coastal areas against the devasta- 
tion of oil spillage and other hazardous substances through strong 
legislation to control them. 


—Preventing the future despoilment of thousands of acres of 


mining land through the Surface Mining Reclamation Act of 
1968. 


—Discovering efficient methods to dispose of the millions of tons 
of refuse and trash that threaten to engulf city and country- 
side, through an extension of the Solid Waste Disposal Act, 
and to accelerate the development of economical systems 
which will convert waste into useful by-products. 


—Transforming our highways into corridors of beauty through 
prompt action to continue the Highway Beautification Pro- 
gram, and building new roadside parks for the traveling family. 


Third, I recommend that we advance in the battle for clean air 
over America’s cities by: 


—Fully exploiting our vast technology to find new and effective 
pollution abatement methods. 
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—Investing $128 million as the Federal share in pollution con- 
trol and research, more than has ever been committed in a 
single year before. 

—Organizing for action, through the designation of Air Quality 
Control Regions under the landmark Air Quality Act of 1967. 


Fourth, I recommend that we bring a sense of fulfillment, outdoor 
recreation and serenity to all Americans by: 


—Bringing new national parks closer to the people who live crowded 
city lives by development of the redwood groves of California, 
the Northern Cascades of Washington and the historic Potomac 
River. 

—Adding thousands of new acres of unspoiled and primitive lands 
to the wilderness system. 

—Completing action on the nationwide networks of scenic rivers 
and trails. 

—Focusing now on the problem of noise and its impact on our daily 
lives. 


Fifth, I recommend that we explore the peaceful promise of the 
ocean’s depths by: 


—Beginning to plan now with other nations to launch an Interna- 
tional Decade of Ocean Exploration. 

—Putting our most advanced marine technology to work in the 
development of improved buoys for better prediction of weather 
and ocean conditions. 


WaTER POLLUTION CONTROL 


America’s rivers, lakes and coastal waters have nourished her 
growth: irrigated the farms, powered the dynamos, and provided trans- 
port for commerce. 

But we have not used our waters well. 

Our major rivers are defiled by noxious debris. Pollutants from cities 
and industries kill the fish in our streams. Many waterways are covered 
with oil slicks and contain growths of algae that destroy productive life 
and make the water unfit for recreation. “Polluted Water—No Swim- 
ming” has become a familiar sign on too many beaches and rivers. A lake 
that has served many generations of men now can be destroyed by man in 
less than one generation. 

Only recently have we begun to reverse this trend—to undertake a 
program to preserve waters that are still clean, and purify those that have 
become infested with pollution. 

The conditions have worsened through decades of neglect and in- 
difference. They affect entire industries. They involve thousands of miles 
of waterways and thousands of communities that border them. 

We have discovered not only that the problems of pollution are 
formidable, but that their solutions must be interlocking. 


—Water quality standards must be set for entire bodies of water, 
varying from place to place depending on the water’s use. 

—Standards must be enforceable and they must apply to both mu- 
nicipalities and industries. 

—Waste treatment plants must be constructed and other methods 
developed to prevent pollutants from reaching the water. 
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—New methods of cooperation and enforcement must be estab- 
lished at all levels, for waters bearing poisons do not stop at city, 
county or State boundaries. Clearing one part of a stream is no 
answer. Water bodies must be cleaned in their entirety. 





America took strong action to combat the problem in 1965 with the 
Water Quality Act, and took another major step a year later with the 
Clean Water Restoration Act. Under those measures, the long and diffi- 
cult task of cleaning the waters of our land has begun. 


Water Quality Standards 


Now, for the first time in our history, all the States have taken in- 
ventory of their water resources, considered their future needs, and devel- 
oped quality standards. 

As the law requires, these standards, and the plans to carry them out, 
have been submitted to the Secretary of the Interior for approval. 

Many of the plans have already been approved. This is welcome 
news for communities and businessmen alike. Now they can take action 
because they know the standards they must all meet. 

I have asked the Secretary of the Interior to speed the review of the 
remaining standards and plans so the Federal Government can more 3 
effectively help the States and communities turn their blueprints into 
action. 


The Construction of Treatment Plants 


The heart of a water pollution control program is the community 
waste treatment plant which prevents refuse, debris and filth from reach- 
ing the waters. To meet the Nation’s critical needs calls for both the con- 
struction of new plants and the improvement of existing facilities. 

Through the Clean Water Restoration Act, the Federal Govern- 
ment can provide financial help—from 30 to 55 percent of the cost— 
for the construction of municipal waste treatment works. Already, 

under that Act and earlier authority, 8,000 grants, totalling more than 

$1 billion, have been made. They have helped local communities 
build more than $4.5 billion worth of plants, to control the pollution 

in 67,000 miles of water on which almost 66 million Americans 
depend. 

More is required, however. The problem is pressing and the 
backlog of needed plants is great. 

With accelerated Federal help, we can stimulate the construction 

of $1.5 billion to $2 billion in waste treatment plants under the $700 
million authorization approved by the Congress for Fiscal 1969. 
This will be done in two ways. 


First, I recommend an appropriation of $225 million for grants 
under the Clean Water Restoration Act. This should generate about 
$500 to $600 million of plant construction. 

Second, I recommend legislation to allow the Secretary of the 
Interior to make annual installment payments in addition to the lump 
sum grants as is presently the practice. This would permit the Federal 
Government to make construction commitments up to a total of $475 
million in Fiscal 1969. 

Under this new financing method, the $475 million would gen- 
erate a total of about $1 to $1.4 billion of construction. Communities 
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would be able to build many of their urgently-needed plants without 
delay and get them into the fight against pollution now. 


User Charges 


Capital and operating costs of treatment plants are expensive, 
and it is right that those costs be borne by those who receive the 
plant’s benefits. Accordingly, the new financing program will require, 
as one criterion for assistance, that municipalities impose a system of 
user charges on those who use the plants. 

A system of user charges would not only provide an equitable 
way of sharing costs, but would accomplish other desirable purposes, 
as well. Such charges would: 


—Provide an incentive for industries to curb pollution through 
improved manufacturing techniques. 

—Relieve the pressure on the overloaded tax bases of local 
governments. 


SAFE CoMMUNITY WATER SUPPLIES 


As America’s cities grew and developed their own water supply 
systems, cholera and typhoid posed a grim threat to health and safety. 

That threat was countered long ago. 

Now, we in America drink tap water without a thought as to its 
safety. And yet—that water is not always as safe as it should be. 

We do not have enough information on the long-term health ef- 
fects of substances in drinking water. 

New hazards—chemical and industrial wastes, and other mate- 
rials—are creating new problems. 

The Nation’s Public Health Service cannot respond fully to this 
danger. Its authority is limited by a law passed almost half a century 
ago. 

A recent study has indicated that about 30 percent of the Nation’s 
public drinking water systems may fall below Federal standards. 

To help the cities and communities of America assure citizens that 
the water they drink is safe, I propose the Safe Drinking Water Act of 
1968. 

This measure will strengthen the authority of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to: 


—Develop, adopt and enforce improved standards relating to 
chemical contaminants in drinking water. 

—Conduct a comprehensive study of the safety of public drinking 
water supplies in the United States. 

—Determine whether any additional steps are necessary in this 
area. 


The new law will help move us toward this goal: That every glass 
of drinking water drawn from America’s public water supply systems 
will meet proper health standards. 


WaTER MANAGEMENT AND PLANNING 


National Water Commission 


We will not have served the water needs of Americans if we 
meet only the requirements of today’s population. A prudent nation 
must look ahead and plan for tomorrow. 
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First, we must continue our sound programs of water manage- 
ment, research, and advance planning to solve supply problems and 
to prepare for the future needs of farms and factories, and growing 
city populations. 

Second, we must establish a board to develop long-range policy for 
water resources. 

Last year I asked the Congress to establish a National Water 
Commission to: 


—Work with Federal, State and private agencies in a survey of 
our long-term water needs. 

—Explore the effect of water development projects on regional 
growth. 

—Identify alternative policies and programs to meet national and 
regional water resource objectives. 


Both the Senate and the House of Representatives have passed legis- 
lation to establish this Commission. The measure is now in conference. 

I urge the Congress to complete its action and authorize this 
much-needed Commission. 


Central Arizona Project 


A vast area of the Western United States is arid. Thousands of 
acres are in danger of becoming a barren wasteland as underground 
sources of water are used up or depleted. 

We have the techniques and know-how to overcome this problem. 

Now legislation is required to authorize a program to bring water 
from the Colorado River to mect the urgent needs of the people of 
Arizona. 

Proposals affecting the canyons and the gorges of this mighty and 
historic river have been the subject of searching national debate. Out 
of this discussion, a plan has evolved that will require no dams on the 
Colorado River, preserve its scenic values, and at the same time permit 
the immediate construction of essential water supply facilities. 

I ask the Congress to authorize the Central Arizona Project this 
year. 

Or PoLLuTION ABATEMENT 


Last year, when the Torrey Canyon sank off the coast of Cornwall, 
the 30 million gallons of oil it was carrying spread destruction throughout 
the coastal waters, killing fish and birds, and then the refuse of this 
devastation swept onto the beaches. 

Only this week, at home, tragedy struck again. The tanker Ocean 
Eagle broke in half at the mouth of San Juan Bay, spewing some 11 
million gallons of oil over some of the finest beaches in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Major disasters rarely occur. But minor oil spills are frequent—and 
their combined effect, although less dramatic, can also be harmful. 

Last year, I asked the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Transportation to study the problem of oil pollution in American waters. 
Their report warns us that we must protect the beaches, places of recrea- 
tion, coastal and inland waters, and our fisheries from spillage not only of 
oil, but of other hazardous substances as well. 
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We need a comprehensive system to control oil pollution and to 
provide for prompt clean-up. 

We also must be able to cope with the spillage of large quantities 
of such substances as chlorine. 

Last year the Senate passed S. 2760 to deal with the problem of 
oil pollution. 

I propose we build upon and strengthen that bill through the Oil 
Pollution and Hazardous Substances Control Act of 1968. 


This Act, together with the earlier Senate legislation, would: 


—As a general rule, make the discharge of oil unlawful if it occurs 
from a shore facility or a ship operating within 12 miles from 
shore. The 3-mile territorial and 9-mile contiguous zones are thus 
both covered. This greatly expands the previous standard of lia- 
bility, which was limited to “gross or willful negligence” and to 
the 3-mile limit. 


—Impose upon the oil pollutor responsibility for cleaning the 
beaches and waters. 


—Empower the Federal Government to clean up oil spills when- 
ever the owner or operator fails to act, but require the pollutor 
to reimburse the Government for the clean-up costs. Prior law 
limited the owner’s liability to the salvage value of the ship. The 
proposal will make them liable for the full costs of clean-up. 


—Authorize the Government to establish regulations for ship- 
board and related marine operations to reduce the possibility 
of oil leakage at the source. 


—Provide protection against large and dangerous discharges of 
pollutants other than oil by requiring those responsible to take 
whatever clean-up or other action the Government considers 
necessary. If the pollutor fails to act, the Government will 
take the necessary steps, and hold the pollutor liable for the 
costs. 


Air POLLUTION 


“Metals corrode, fabrics weaken and fade, leather weakens and 
becomes brittle, rubber cracks and loses its elasticity, paint discolors, 
concrete and building stone discolor and erode, glass is etched and 
paper becomes brittle.” 

This is not a description of the effects of a new weapon. 


It is a sobering report on the results of pollution in the air we 
breathe. . 

And that air is not divisible into convenient shares. Polluted air 
affects the lungs of all—rich and poor, manager and worker, farmer 
and urban dweller. 

Of all the problems of conservation, none is more urgent than the 
polluted air which endangers the American people. We have been 
fortunate so far. But we have seen that when winds fail to blow, the 
concentrations of poisonous clouds over our cities can become perilous. 

Air pollution is a threat to health, especially of older persons. It 


contributes significantly to the rising rates of chronic respiratory ail- 
ments. 
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It stains our cities and towns with ugliness, soiling and corroding 
whatever it touches. Its damage extends to our forests and farmlands 
as well. 

The economic toll for our neglect amounts to billions of dollars 
each year. 

The Clean Air Act of 1963 gave the Federal Government authority 
to help States and local communities plan effective programs to combat 
pollution. 

In 1965, at my request, the Congress strengthened that Act by 
empowering the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to set 
standards controlling automobile exhaust pollution—a major and 
mobile source of air contaminants. 

Last year we took a giant step with the Air Quality Act of 1967. 
That Act: 


—Will help our States abate pollution in the only practical way— 

| on a regional basis. For air knows no man-made boundary. 

—Gives the Government standby power to impose Federal stand- 
ards or enforce State standards, if the States do not act. 

—Gives the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare new 

power to stop serious cases of pollution that present a clear hazard 
to the public’s health. 

—Through accelerated research and testing, will help provide the 
technological answers to this baffling problem: How can we most 
economically and effectively prevent pollution at its source—in 
the fuels, while those fuels are being burned, or before the fumes 
reach the air? 











| To carry out our efforts to fight air pollution, I am seeking some $128 
million for Fiscal 1969—more than we have committed in any past year. 
| I have directed the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
designate the Nation’s principal Air Quality Control Regions within the 
} next few months, and to publish Air Quality criteria and related informa- 
| tion on control techniques. This information will give States, local govern- 
ments and industry the cost and control data they need to carry out their 
responsibilities. 
| One day we will have clean air over America—but only if all-levels 
of Government and industry work closely and conscientiously. The legis- 
| lation now on the books provides the framework for a partnership with- 
out precedent, matching the dimension of the need. The problem deeply 
affects us all, and all of us share the responsibility for solving it. 
| I am confident that those responsibilities will be carried out—and 
that we can return to the American people a fundamental right of their 
national heritage: the right to breathe clean air. 


ASSISTANCE IN HARDSHIP CASES 


We have looked carefully into the question whether water and air 
pollution control will have a serious economic impact on American 
industry. 
According to recent studies, the cost should be small for most firms. 
In some cases, however, pollution control costs may present undue 
financial hardships to both a business and a community. I have asked the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Administrator of the Small Business 
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Administration to give priority attention to providing assistance in these 
hardship situations. 


Arr AND WATER PoLLUTION FRoM FEDERAL INSTALLATIONS 


In the field of pollution, it is not enough for an enlightened Federal 
government to stimulate the work of the States, localities and private in- 
dustry. It must also set a good example for the Nation. 

Across America, federal installations are adopting the latest air and 


water pollution control methods. During the coming year, that effort will 
be intensified. 


We expect to devote $53 million to the task, for thirteen separate 
federal agencies and 360 air and water pollution abatement projects. 


Noise CONTROL 


What was once critically described as “the busy hum of traffic” 
has now turned into an unbearable din for many city dwellers. 

The crescendo of noise—whether it comes from truck or jack- 
hammer, siren or airplane—is more than an irritating nuisance. It 
intrudes on privacy, shatters serenity and can inflict pain. 


We dare not be complacent about this ever-mounting volume of 
noise. In the years ahead, it can bring even more discomfort—and 
worse—to the lives of people. 


I am directing all departments of Government to take account 
of noise factors in choosing the location and design of buildings, high- 


ways and other facilities whose construction is assisted by Federal 
funds. 


I also urge the Congress to take prompt action on legislation to 
strengthen the authority of the Secretary of Transportation to deal 
with aircraft noise. We need greater capacity to deal with the rapidly 
growing noise problem created by our expanding air transportation 
system. 


SuRFACE MINING 


An air traveler over some of the richest country in America can look 
down upon deep scars gouging the earth, acres of ravaged soil stretch- 
ing out on either side. 


Advances in mining technology have allowed us to extract the 
earth’s minerals economically and swiftly. 

But too often these new techniques have been used unwisely and 
stripping machines have torn coal and other minerals from the surface 
of the land, leaving 2 million acres of this Nation sterile and destroyed. 
The unsightly scars of strip mining blight the beauty of entire areas, 
and erosion of the damaged land pours silt and acid into our streams. 

Under present practices, only one-third of the land being mined is 
also being reclaimed. This start has been made by responsible individ- 
uals, by mining companies, and by the States that have already enacted 
laws to regulate surface mining. 

America needs a nationwide system to assure that all lands dis- 
turbed by surface mining in the future will be reclaimed. This can 


best be achieved through cooperative efforts between the States and 
the Federal Government. 
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I propose the Surface Mining Reclamation Act of 1968. Under 
this Act: 


—Criteria will be established which the States will use in devel- 
oping their own regulatory plans. 

—The States, assisted by Federal grants, will develop their own 
plans within two years and submit them to the Secretary of the 
Interior for review and approval. 

—The Secretary will impose Federal standards if the State plans 
are inadequate or if they are not submitted. 





Surface mining also occurs on Federal lands. To enable Govern- 
ment to take the lead in this important conservation effort, I have di- 
rected that: 


—Federal Agencies assure that their regulations require the recla- 
mation of Federal lands leased for surface mining. 

—From now on, Federal contracts for the purchase of coal and 
other surface-mined minerals contain effective reclamation 
clauses. 

Sot Waste DisposaAL 


In 1965, I recommended and the Congress approved a national 
planning, research and development program to find ways to dispose 
of the annual discard of solid wastes—millions of tons of garbage and 
rubbish, old automobile hulks, abandoned refrigerators, slaughterhouse 
refuse. This waste—enough to fill the Panama Canal four times over— 
mars the landscapes in cities, suburbia and countryside alike. It breeds 
disease-carrying insects and rodents, and much of it finds its way into 
the air and water. 

The problem is not only to learn how to get rid of these sub- 
stances—but also how to convert waste economically into useful 
materials. Millions of dollars of useful by-products may go up in 
smoke, or be buried under the earth. 

Already scientists working under the 1965 Act have learned much 

about how soils absorb and assimilate wastes. States and local com- 
munities have drawn up their plans for solid waste disposal. 

| That Act expires in June, 1969. 

To continue our efforts, I recommend a one-year extension of the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act. 

In addition, IJ am directing the Director of the Office of Science 
and Technology working with the appropriate Cabinet officers to un- 
dertake a comprehensive review of current solid waste disposal tech- 








nology. We want to find the solutions to two key problems: 
| —How to bring down the present high costs of solid waste 
disposal. 


—How to improve and strengthen government-wide research and 
development in this field. 


AGRICULTURAL WASTES 


The new agricultural and land management techniques that 
increase the productivity of our farms have also brought new 
problems: 
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—Soil and other substances polluting our streams are the result 
of the erosion of farmlands and other areas. This cause of 
pollution has never been fully controlled and rapidly expanding 
suburban development has aggravated it. 

Added amounts of animal wastes are generated from the effi- 
cient concentration of cattle, hogs and sheep in feed lots. 





We must not permit harmful effects on fish, other wildlife and on 
drinking water supplies of chemicals from fertilizer and pesticides— 
whatever their source. 

Many of these problems can be dealt with through existing pro- 
grams. But some will require new research and new approaches. 

I am instructing the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct a gov- 
ernment-wide review of these problems. 


THE SPLENDOR OF A CONTINENT 


Before anything else, Americans had the splendor of a continent. 
Behind the facade of our cities, beyond the concrete ribbons that con- 
nect them, much of that splendor remains. 

It is there because men of vision and foresight—men like Gifford 
Pinchot, Theodore Roosevelt and Franklin Roosevelt—determined that 
the people’s oldest legacy, the inheritance of a spacious land, must be 
preserved. 

It is for each generation to carry on that work. 

In our time, the task has become more difficult—but ever more 
urgent. Our numbers grow, our cities become more crowded, the pace of 
our lives quickens—but man’s need to raise his spirits and expand his 
vision still endures. 

A clear stream, a long horizon, a forest wilderness and open sky— 


these are man’s most ancient possessions. In a modern society, they are 
his most priceless. 


National Parks and Recreation Areas 


In the past several years, we have authorized the addition of more 
than 2.2 million acres to the Nation’s Park System. 

We are actually preserving more lands—over 1.7 million acres in 
1967—for conservation and the recreational enjoyment of America’s 
families than the bulldozer and power shovel are taking over. 

A park, however splendid, has little appeal to a family that cannot 
reach it. 

The magnificent areas preserved in the early days of conservation 
were remote from the cities—and many Americans had to travel half 
a continent to visit them. 


The new conservation is built on a new promise—to bring parks 
closer to the people. The man who works hard all week—the laborer, 
the shopkeeper, the subway rider—deserves a chance to escape the city’s 
crush and congestion. He should have the opportunity to give his chil- 
dren a weekend of recreation and beauty and fresh air. 

To provide this chance is the purpose of our program. 

In the last several years, 32 of the 35 areas set aside by the new 
conservation—seashores, lakeshores, and parks—were located near large 
urban centers—North, West, East, and South. They are within easy 
driving distance of 120 million of our people. For example: 
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—The resident of New York City can within an hour or so reach 
the beaches and waters of the Fire Island National Seashore, 
established in 1965. 

—A family living in the Washington, D.C. area has—since 1965— 
been able to enjoy the advantages and scenic wonders of As- 
sateague Island National Seashore, only three hours away by car. 

—Citizens of Chicago will soon be able to visit the conveniently 
located Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore, whose development 
began last year. 

—A father in Kentucky can take his son hunting and camping in 
the new “Land Between the Lakes” recreation area, which will 
serve millions of Americans in the Southeast. 

—Boy Scout troops in the Southwest can explore and hike through 
the Guadalupe National Park in Texas. 

—People in North Carolina will have easy access to the Cape Look- 
out National Seashore, now underway. 


In 1967, almost 140 million visits were made to National Park 
areas. These visits are increasing steadily—a tribute to the quality and 
importance of our parks. It is also a signal that more parks are 
needed. 

Paramount among our last-chance conservation opportunities is 
the creation of a Redwood National Park in Northern California to 
preserve the tallest, most ancient sentinels of nature on the American 
continent. A park in this region would benefit millions of Americans 
living on the West Coast who could reach the park within an after- 
noon’s drive. 

I urge the House to seize this opportunity and complete action on 
a Redwood bill this year. 

I also recommend that the House complete action on two other 
major additions to the Park System that we sought and the Senate 
approved last year: 


—wNorth Cascades National Park in Washington State, the Amer- 
ican Alps, an unsurpassed spectacle of mountain beauty in the 
great Northwest. 

—Apostle Islands National Lakeshore, along Wisconsin’s most 
scenic water areas. 


We can achieve a new concept in conservation—greater than a 
park, more than the preservation of a river—by beginning this year 
to make the Potomac a living part of our national life. 

That great river, coursing through Maryland, Virginia and West 
Virginia, cradles much of our early history. Five million people live 
within 50 miles of its shores, and its legend beckons millions more 
from every part of the Nation. For the Potomac is truly the American 
River. 

I urge the Congress to authorize the development of a uniquely 
historic area—the Potomac National River. Failure to act now will make 
us the shame of generations to come. 





Scenic Trails, Rivers and Wilderness Areas 


The urgent work of conservation leads us into three other areas. 
A citizen should be able to leave his car behind and explore a 
scenic trail on foot, by bicycle or horse. He can do that if we estab- 
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lish a nationwide network of scenic trails, many near our large cities 
and through historic areas. Once again, I urge the Congress—as I did 
last year—to authorize a network of scenic trails. 

“The time has come,” I said in 1965, “to identify and preserve 
free-flowing stretches of our great scenic rivers before growth and 
development make the beauty of the unspoiled waterway a memory.” 

Let this be the session of Congress that grasps the opportunity. 

Last year the Senate passed a bill to save seven wild rivers and 
five scenic rivers. I urge the Congress to complete action this year on 
legislation which would establish a scenic rivers system. 

One of the greatest delights for an American is to visit a primi- 
tive area of his land in its natural splendor. 

In 1964, the Congress passed the Wilderness Act—a milestone in 
conservation policy. It permits the Government to set aside, at little cost 
to the taxpayer, some of the truly unspoiled areas of our continent. 

Last year I asked the Congress to add the first four wilderness areas 
to the system: San Rafael in California, Mount Jefferson in Oregon, San 
Gabriel in California, and Washakie in Wyoming. 

I urge the Congress to complete action on these wilderness areas. 

I am today recommending the addition of seven new areas to the 
wilderness system, embracing more than 400,000 acres of mountain and 
forest and lake. These new wilderness areas are: 


—Mt. Baldy in Arizona’s Apache National Forest. 

—The Desolation Wilderness in California’s Eldorado National 
Forest. 

—The Flat Tops, in Colorado’s Routt and White River National 
Forests. 

—Pine Mountain in Arizona’s Prescott and Tonto National Forests. 

—The Spanish Peaks, in Montana’s Gallatin National Forest. 

—The Ventana Wilderness in California’s Los Padres National 
Forest. 

—Sycamore Canyon in Arizona’s Coconino, Kaibab, and Prescott 
National Forests. 


We are now surveying unspoiled and primitive areas in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Georgia, and Florida as further possible additions to the Wil- 
derness system. 


The Land and Water Conservation Fund 


The machinery to finance the acquisition of Federal recreation lands 
and to help the States plan, acquire and develop their own parks and 
forests is provided by the Land and Water Conservation Fund. 

That Fund draws upon revenues from motorboat fuel taxes, Fed- 
eral recreation area admission charges, and proceeds from the sale of 
surplus Federal lands. 

For Fiscal 1969, I recommended new obligational authority of $130 
million for the Land and Water Conservation Fund—an increase of $11 
million over 1968. 


But this alone may not be enough. The need for more recreation 
acreage to serve our growing population—along with rising land costs— 
requires that the Land and Water Conservation Fund be enlarged. 


The longer we wait to acquire land for recreational purposes, the 
more those lands will cost. 
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A suitable addition to those sources of revenues now authorized can 
be found in the receipts from our mineral leases in the Outer Continental 
Shelf. That Shelf belongs to the people, and it is only right that revenues 
from it be used for the people’s benefit. I recommend that the Congress 
authorize the use of part of these revenues to augment the Land and Wa- 
ter Conservation Fund to raise it up to a level of $200 million a year for 
the next five years. 

Tue Nation’s Hichways 





| More than any other mark we make upon the land, the signature 

of mid-20th Century America is found in the more than 3 million miles 

of highways that cross and link a continent. 

It is not enough that those highways be roads of utility. They must 

| also be safe and pleasant to travel. 

| We have embarked on a major campaign to make them safe, in the 
Highway and Traffic Safety Acts of 1966. 

In 1965—in the Highway Beautification Act—we set out to make 

them attractive. In partnership with the States, we determined to remove 

and control the eyesores that mar the landscape—auto graveyards, un- 

sightly billboards, junk heaps. 

Early last year I asked the Congress to extend that Act—which ex- 
pired on June 30, 1967—for two additional years. The Senate passed a 
one-year extension. It is still awaiting House action. The Highway Beau- 
tification Act represents an important item of unfinished business before 
the Congress. I urge the Congress to complete action on the bill so that we 
can get on with the job of making America a more beautiful place to live. 

Our highways must be in harmony with the communities and 
countrysides of which they are part. Too often in the past, this need has 
received little more than lip service. 

A distinguished Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Recreation and 
Natural Beauty, under the Chairmanship of Mr. Laurance Rockefeller, 
has reported: “Highways have effects that reach far beyond those who 
drive on them; yet our present devices for choosing locations are still 
| based mostly on requirements of the highway user rather than the com- 
munity at large.” 

Under the new authority in the Department of Transportation Act, 
we are moving now to assure that natural beauty and recreational fac- 
tors are woven into the highway and freeway planning process, along 
with traditional engineering and cost considerations. 








—tThe Secretary of Transportation is requiring States to give full 
consideration to the views of local groups—and private citizens 
in preparing their route selections for Federally-supported 
highways. 

—The Secretaries of Transportation, Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, Interior, and Agriculture will review exceptional cases 
which raise questions concerning a proposed highway route’s 
impact on scenic and historic values. 


Roadside Parks 


A highway should not be an unending ribbon of concrete from point 
to point. 
American families traveling on their roads should be able to stop, 
to stretch their legs, to open a picnic lunch and relax before going on 
their way. 


—— ——EE 
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A park along the roadside—with landscaped grounds, an outdoor 
stove and tables, a path to explore—should be part of every travel 
experience. These way stations are not expensive. But they can add 
immeasurably to the comfort and enjoyment of a family on a trip. 

I have directed the Secretary of Transportation to work with the 
Governors and Highway Commissioners of each State on a priority pro- 
gram to increase substantially the number and quality of rest and scenic 
areas along the Federal-aid Highway System. 


VOLUNTEERS FOR CONSERVATION 


All across America, men and women, boys and girls are making 
their cities and communities better places to live. In garden clubs and 
civic leagues, in Scout troops, 4-H clubs, and Junior Chambers of Com- 
merce, they are planting and painting, cleaning and building, growing 
and repairing. 

This is the army of conservation volunteers, and they number in 
the millions. 

I propose this action program for volunteers to make America a 
place of beauty, enriching its communities and raising the spirits of their 
people, volunteers to: 


—TIncrease local conservation efforts in every community, through 
the full participation of all citizens. 

—Extend the National Paint-Up, Clean-Up, Fix-Up Week, now an 
annual event, to a seasonal event, four times a year. 

—Encourage every city to beautify its approaches, through the 
planting of trees, shrubs and flowers native to the area. 

—Impress upon every citizen the contribution he can make simply 
by observing the “No Litter” signs as he drives along the high- 
way and walks along the street. Clean-up is costly. For ex- 
ample, it takes $2,000 of the taxpayers’ money each year to 
keep each mile of highway leading into the Nation’s capital 
free of refuse. 

—Call upon the news media to encourage the conservation work 
of local groups. Television and radio stations, which are granted 
the public airways, have a special obligation to highlight these 
worthy public events. 


The volunteer work for conservation deserves recognition and 
honor. It deserves help in mobilizing for greater efforts in the years 
ahead. 

Accordingly, I am asking the President’s Council on Recreation 
and Natural Beauty and the Secretary of the Interior in cooperation 
with the Governors and Mayors to join with private organizations in 
sponsoring a series of regional workshops to focus attention on those 
areas where greater private conservation efforts would be particularly 
productive. 

THE OcEANS 


The seas are the world’s oldest frontiers. As Longfellow observed, 
they not only separate—but unite—mankind. 

Even in the Age of Space, the sea remains our greatest mystery. 
But we know that in its sunless depths, a richness is still locked which 
holds vast promise for the improvement of men’s lives—in all nations. 
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Those ocean roads, which so often have been the path of conquest, 
can now be turned to the search for enduring peace. 

The task of exploring the ocean’s depth for its potential wealth— 
food, minerals, resources—is as vast as the seas themselves. No one na- 
tion can undertake that task alone. As we have learned from prior 
ventures in ocean exploration, cooperation is the only answer. 

I have instructed the Secretary of State to consult with other 
nations on the steps that could be taken to launch an historic and un- 
precedented adventure—an International Decade of Ocean Explora- 
tion for the 1970's. 

Together the countries which border the seas can survey the 
ocean’s resources, reaching where man has never probed before. 

We hope that those nations will join in this exciting and important 
work. 

Already our marine technology gives us the ability to use the 
ocean as a new and promising source of information on weather and 
climate. We can now build and moor electronic buoys in deep water. 
Unattended, these scientific outposts can transmit to shore data for 
accurate long-range forecasts. 

The benefits will be incalculable—to farmers, to businessmen, to 
all travelers. 

This year we can begin development of improved ocean buoys. 
I urge the Congress to approve my request for $5 million in the Fiscal 
1969 Coast Guard budget for this program. 

As we turn more and more of our attention to the exploration and 
the promise of the seas, America must train more ocean scientists and 
engineers. 

In 1966, I signed the National Sea Grant College and Program 
Act. This new partnership between the Federal Government and the 
Nation’s universities will prepare men and women for careers in the 
Marine Sciences. 

I recommend that the Congress appropriate $6 million in Fiscal 
1969 to advance this program. 


Tue Crisis oF CHOICE 


Three years ago, I said to the Congress: 

“. . . beauty must not be just a holiday treat, but a part of our 
daily life.” 

I return to that theme in this message, which concerns the air we 
breathe, the water we drink and use, the oceans that surround us, the 
land on which we live. 

These are the elements of beauty. They are the forces that shape 
the lives of all of us—housewife and farmer, worker and executive, 
whatever our income and wherever we are. They are the substance 
of The New Conservation. 

Today, the crisis of conservation is no longer quiet. Relentless 
and insistent, it has surged into a crisis of choice. 

Man—who has lived so long in harmony with nature—is now 
struggling to preserve its bounty. 

Man—who developed technology to serve him—is now racing 
to prevent its wastes from endangering his very existence. 
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Our environment can sustain our growth and nourish our future. 
Or it can overwhelm us. 

History will say that in the 1960’s the Nation began to take action 
so long delayed. 

But beginning is not enough. The America of the future will re- 
flect not the wisdom with which we saw the problem, but the deter- 
mination with which we saw it through. 

If we fail now to complete the work so nobly begun, our chil- 
dren will have to pay more than the price of our inaction. They will 
have to bear the tragedy of our irresponsibility. 

The new conservation is work not for some Americans—but for 
all Americans. All will share in its blessings—and all will suffer if the 
work is neglected. That work begins with the family. It extends to all 
civic and community groups. It involves city hall and State capitol. 
And finally it must engage the concern of the Federal Government. 





I urge the Congress to give prompt and favorable consideration 


to the proposals in this Message. 


The White House 
March 8, 1968 


Lynvon B. JoHNSON 





Small Business Week, 1968 
Proclamation 3835. March 8, 1968 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Today the United States possesses the strongest, most 
dynamic economy in man’s history—an economy created 
by wise use of the system of free, competitive enterprise. 


Throughout the development of our dynamic market- 
place, the small businesses of America have been the 
building blocks of our economic structure. The creative 
abilities and diversified commercial efforts of small busi- 
nessmen have fostered the innovative genius that has 
always been the hallmark of American economic 
progress. 


Today there are more than five million small businesses 
in the United States, supplying many of the goods and 
services of our communities while providing a variety of 
job opportunities to local citizens. Perhaps even more 
important, small business continues to offer the citizen 
who has the talent, the will—and the chance—a means 
of fulfilling his dream of taking a meaningful, productive 
role in our national life. 


Your Government has recognized the importance of 
each of these contributions of the small businessman, and 
through the Small Business Administration: 


—offers counsel and economic assistance to owners 
of small businesses; 


—prqvide financial assistance and guarantees rental 
payments to energetic citizens seeking to bring more 
business and more jobs into poverty-locked ghettoes; 

—aids small firms in competing for government 
contracts; 

—seeks ways of protecting small firms against criminal 
acts. 


These programs, as expanded by the Small Business 
Act Amendments I signed last fall, help insure that small 
business will continue to provide a reservoir of economic 
opportunities for our nation. It is appropriate that all 
citizens share in an expression of our national apprecia- 
tion of the present, and the historic, contributions of the 
small businessman to our economic development. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, LyNpon B. JoHNson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby designate 
the week beginning May 12, 1968 as Small Business 
Week, and I urge industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions, chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and other 
public and private organizations to participate in cere- 
monies recognizing the significant contributions, past and 
present, of small business to our land, our culture, and 
our ideals. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this eighth day of March, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and ninety- 
second. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 5 p.m. 
March 8, 1968] 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as 
formal White House press releases during the period 
covered by this issue. Appointments which appear below 
in the list of nominations submitted to the Senate are not 
included in this listing. 


March 5 

The President has accepted the resignation of Franklin 
Williams as Ambassador to Ghana, effective June 1. 

In ceremonies in the Fish Room at the White House 
the President accepted the credentials of Yusuf Omar 
Azhari, Ambassador from Somalia; Izthvak Rabin, Am- 
bassador from Israel; Joe Iyalla, Ambassador from Ni- 
geria; Jorge T. Velasquez, Ambassador from Panama; 
and Ali Yaver Jung, Ambassador from India. 

The President accepted the first sheet of 1968 Easter 
Seals from Dinah Shore, National Easter Seal Chairman, 
and Lisa and Lori Yauch, National Easter Seal Twins, in 
his office at the White House. 
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The President presented the Robert L. Goddard 
Trophy of the National Space Club to Dr. Robert C. 
Seamans, former Deputy Administrator of NASA. 


March 6 


The President has selected John Mosler and Ambassa- 
dor David S. King to serve as his personal representatives 
with rank of Special Ambassador at the independence 
celebrations in Mauritius, a British Crown Colony, 
March 9 to 13. 

The President made available an additional $225,000 
in Federal disaster relief funds for flood recovery projects 
in Allegany and Cattaraugus Counties, New York. 


March 8 


Lord Avon, Anthony Eden, who is in this country 
lecturing at Cornell University, visited with the President 
at the White House. 


A delegation from the Reserve Officers Association 
met with the President at the White House. 

The President intends to nominate Governor Otto 
Kerner of Illinois to be United States Circuit Judge for 
the Seventh Circuit, succeeding Win G. Knoch, retired. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 


Submitted March 5, 1968 


MERIWETHER LEWIS CLARK TYLER, of New 
York, to be Alternate Federal Cochairman 
of the Appalachian Regional Commission, 
vice Fred B. Burke. 


KLYDE RoBINsON, of South Carolina, to be 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted March 7, 1968—Continued 


SIDNEY R. FREDBERG, Of New York, to be a 
member of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States for the 
remainder of the term of 3 years from 
October 22, 1967, vice LaVern R. Dilweg. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 
Released March 6, 1968 


Remarks of the President at the meeting of 
the National Council on Aging (advance 
text). 


Released March 7, 1968 





United States Attorney for the District of 


The President’s remarks upon signing the 


South Carolina for the term of 4 years to 
fill a new position created by Public Law 
89-242, approved October 7, 1965. 


PosTMASTERS (list of 27 names). 


Submitted March 7, 1968 


The following-named persons to be judges 
of the Tax Court of the United States for 
the term of 12 years from June 2, 1968: 

WILLIAM M. DRENNEN, of West Virginia 
(reappointment). 

WiLLiaM M. Fay, of Pittston, Pa. (re- 
appointment). 

C. Moxiey FEATHERSTON, of Virginia 
(reappointment). 

CHARLES R. Simpson, of Danville, Il. 
(reappointment). 





1Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released March 1, 1968 


Remarks of the President at the Manned 
Spacecraft Center, Houston, Texas (ad- 
vance text). 

The President’s remarks upon signing the 
Senior Citizens Month, 1968 proclamation 
(advance text). 

Remarks of the President at a testimonial 
dinner for Representative Jack Brooks 
(advance text). 


Released March 2, 1968 


The President’s remarks at the rollout cere- 
mony of the C5—A cargo plane at Marietta, 
Ga. (advance text). 


National Defense Transportation Day and 
National Transportation Week, 1968 
Proclamation (advance text). 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved March 2, 1968 


Dh ie acictciemniaiaiion Public Law 90-260 
An Act to provide for credit to the Kings 
River Water Association and others for 
excess payments for the years 1954 and 
1955. 


Ee ae Public Law 90-261 
An Act to amend section 2 of the Migra- 
tory Bird Conservation Act. 


Approved March 4, 1968 


Diy) De kein te nciiccicsininscasaeaite Public Law 90-262 
An Act to authorize an exchange of lands 
at Acadia National Park, Maine. 
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